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Preface 


In recent years, the concept of sustainable tourism has taken centre stage in the tourism 
world. ít has stimulated numerous conferences, textbooks and corporate policy statements. 
So múch has been written and spoken about sustainable tourism that one eould be forgiven 
for thinking there is nothing left to say on the subjeet 

However, for all the words, there are still relatively few examples of successful sustain¬ 
able tourism initiatives to inspire both students and practitioners. In other words, we háve 
failed, to dáte, to put theory into practice. Even where attempts háve been made to tum 
words into action, the results háve generally been very limited. 

The aim of this book is to focus on the practical side, to explore the ways in which 
tourism eould be managed in ways that would make it more sustainable. 

It is underpinned by a range of underlying principles, including the following: 

1. Sustainable tourism is not just about protecting the environment; it is also concerned 
with long-term economic viability and social justice. 

2. Initiatives designed to achieve sustainable tourism bring benefits to some people and 
costs to others. It is thus a highly political, rather than just a technocratic, field, 

3. Sustainable tourism cannot be separated from the wider debate about sustainable 
development in generál. 

4. There is a need for more critical evaluation of existing thinking and techniques in the 
area of sustainable tourism. There are too many ‘sacred cows’ that are not being 
challenged rigorously enough or often enough. For example, where is the evidence that 
small-scale tourism is inherently more sustainable than mass tourism, regardless of the 
náture of the environment in which it takes plače? 

5. Progress towards more sustainable forms of tourism will depend far more on the 
activities of the industry and the attitudes of tourists, than on the actions of public 
sector bodies. 

The book is designed to be contentious and to stimulate critical debate in this important 
field. 

To achieve its aims, the book is divided into a number of sections, as follows: 

(i) Part One sets the scene for the rest of the book by: 

9 oŕfering a historical perspective on the broader concept of sustainable develop¬ 
ment 
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Part One 

Introduction 


This section sets the scene for the rest of the book and provides valuable background for the 
reader. 

The four chapters in this part of the book cover: 

(i) the history of the whole concept of sustainable development 

(ii) the náture and scope of sustainable tourism 

(iii) a critique of current thinking on issues and techniques in sustainable tourism 

(iv) the author’s ideas on the principles which should underpin the practice of sustainable 
tourism. 



Historical Background 


The History of the Concept of 
Sustainabie Development 

The debate over the concept of sustainabie 
tourism is a phenomenon of the 1990s, How¬ 
ever, its origins lie in the wider concept of 
sustainabie development which has been 
with us for many centuries. 

By sustainabie, we generally mean devel¬ 
opment which meets our needs today 
without compromising the ability of people 
in the future to rueet their needs. It is thus 
about taking a longer term perspective than 
is usual in human decísion-makmg and 
implies a need for intervention and plaň- 
ning. The concept of sustainability clearly 
embraces the environment, people and eco- 
nomic systems. 

While the term ‘sustainabie’ has only 
begun to be used explicitly in the pást 20 or 
30 years, tlie ideas which underpin it dáte 
back to the eaxliest examples of city plaň- 
ning, for example. Perhaps, therefore, some 
of the earliest attempts to achieve sustain¬ 
abie development were the towns and cities 
which were planned and developed by the 
Romans. 

Likewise, many traditional agricultural 
systems were based on the principle of sus¬ 
tainability. Farming was carried out in ways 
which preserved rather than destroyed the 
productive capacity of the land so that it 
would stiil be able to support food produc- 
tion in the longer term. 


However, over time, technological inven- 
tions, population pressures, together with 
social and economic change, led to the 
growth of industry and urbanization. This in 
tura put pressure on farmers to maximize 
food production in the short term. These 
developments led to problems which in tura 
led to priváte and state ínitiatives as we can 
see if we look at the čase of urbanization in 
the UK. 

Industrialization in the UK transformed 
the economy and society as well as the natu- 
ral environment. There was a recognition 
that if it were not controlled, the process 
could destroy the physical environment, 
and lead to a very poor quality of life for the 
population. This resulted in the growth of 
‘modeľ settlements, built by paternalistic 
mdustriaiists who attempted to provide 
good living condítions, súch as New Lanark, 
Saltaire and Fort Sunlight. At the samé time 
some industrialists developed parks to 
ensure that future generations would háve 
some green space to enjoy in the heart of 
industrial cities. 

Most of these were initiatives taken by 
afíluent, powerful business men. However, 
as industrialization led to urban sprawl and 
a dedine in public health, governments and 
local councils began to také action to safe- 
guard the long-term future of towns and 
cities, as well as ameliorating short-term 
problems. This trend was at the heart of the 
development of the first statutory town plaň- 
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ning Systems in Európe, which dated from 
the end of the last century and the beginning 
of this century, 

The desire to safeguard the environment 
and provide socíal equity also stimulated 
the ríše of the Garden City movement in the 
UK which was formed in 1898. 

1 he Second World War gave a new impe- 
tus to all forma of planning, with the idea 
that a new world order had to be built once 
the war ended. This resulted in a plethora of 
plans that were all related to the concept of 
sustainable development. Leading planners 
like Abercrombie were preparing blueprints 
for the future development of whole regions 
súch as Greater London. Strategies were 
being developed to systematically exploit 
soeial and economic resources in ways 
which reduced disparities between regions. 
Plans were being laid to create nationai 
parks across Európe. 

Also in the postwar periód, the first major 
planning legislation was introduced in 
many European countries, most notably in 
the UK. Slowly, across the developed world, 
bureaucratic systems of land-use planning 
developed between 1945 and the 1970s. 

However, some commentators would 
argue that planning has failed to help us 
achieve sustainable development. There is 
growing cynicism about the ability of plan¬ 
ners to manage development effectively in 
the interests of sustainability. Indeed, writ- 
ers súch as Beckernian would even argue 
that state intervention probably impedes the 
move towards sustainable development by 
distorting the free market systém. The argu¬ 
ment being that the market, if left alone, will 
ultimately lead to sustainable development. 
However, this author feels it his dutý to 
point out to any reader who is relatively new 
to the sustainable tourism debate, that this is 
a position held by a minority of commenta¬ 
tors. The conventional wisdom appears to 
be, rightly or wrongly, that sustainable tour- 
ism requires intervention and planning. 

From the 1960s tlie question of sustain- 
able development also became a major issue 
in tlie so-called Third World’. As the coun¬ 
tries of Asia and Africa gained their 
independence, they were intent on closing 
the wealth gap between themselves and the 


developed countries. Some of them took a 
purely short-term view and set out to exploit 
their natural resources for short-term gain. 
Others tried to také a longer term view and 
there was much debate about how develop¬ 
ment could také plače in a more sustainable 
manner. 

At the samé tíme, there was a growing 
recognition m some developed countries 
that the emphasis on materialism and the 
consumer soeiety’ was taking too heavy a 
toll on the worlďs resources. For example, 
in 1960, the US marketing guru, Vance Pack- 
ard, publíshed The Waste Makers, a critique 
of the ‘throw-away society’. 

In 1972, Danella and Dennis Meadows 
publíshed ‘The Limits to Growth’, a report 
on the impact of economic growth on the 
future of the world. The Massachusetts- 
based team used Computer simulations to 
show that the world could not cope with the 
level of resource use and pollution that eco¬ 
nomic growth was creating. They used a 
systems approach to analyse the problém 
and suggest that the economic systém had to 
be modified to achieve a ‘state of global 
equilibrium\ 

Numerous reports also warned that the 
earth’s future was under threat because the 
global population was growing too rapidly, 
and was not sustainable in relation to the 
Earth’s resources. One of the fírst reports to 
talk openly about the concept of sustainable 
development was the ‘World Conservation 
Strategy* which was publíshed in 1980 by 
the International Union for the Conservation 
of Náture and Natural Resources. Then in 
1987 the World Commission on Environ- 
ment and Development publíshed ‘Our 
Common Future’, otherwise known as the 
Brundtland Report. This 

placed the concept of sustainable 
development centre stage and promoted it 
as a vehicle for deliverance (Murphy, 1994) 

This report was based on the weil- 
established idea that: 

we do not inherit the Eartli from our 
forefatliers, but borrow it from our children 
(Murphy, 1995) 
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Table 1.1 . Sustainable development components. Source: adapted from Murphy (1995) based úpon the 
Brundtland Report 1987. 


Establishing ecological limits 
and more equitable standards 

'♦.. requires the promotion of vaiues that encourage consumption 
standards that are within the bounds of the ecological possibie and to 
which all can reasonably aspire' 

Redistribution of economic 
activity and realíocation of 
resources 

'Meeting essential needs depends in part on achieving full growth 
potential and sustainable development clearly requires economic growth 
in plačeš where súch needs are not being meť 

Population control 

Though the issue is not mereiy one of population size but of the 
distribution of resources, sustainable development can only be pursued if 
demographic developments are in harmony with the changing 
productive potential of the ecosysterrť 

Conservation of basic 

resources 

.. sustainable development mušt not endanger the natural systems that 
support life on Earth: the atmosphere, the waters, the soils, and the living 
beings' 

More equitable access to 
resources 

'Growth has no set limits in terms of population or resource use beyond 
which lies ecological disaster... But ultimate limits there are, and 
sustainability requires that long before these are reached efforts are made 
to ensure more equitable access to resources.. / 

Carrying capacity and 
sustainable yieíd 

'.. • most renewable resources are part of a complex and interiinked 
ecosystem, and maximum sustainable yield mušt be defined after taking 
ínto account system-wide effects of exploitation' 

Retention of resources 

'Sustainable development requires that the rate of depletion of non- 
renewable resources foreclose as few future options as possibie' 

Diversification of the species 

'... sustainable development requires the conservation of plánt and 
animal species' 

Minimize adverse impacts 

'Sustainable development requires that the adverse impacts on the 
quality of aír, water, and other natural elements are mínimised so as to 
sustain the ecosystem's overall integrity' 

Community control 

.. community control over development decisions affecting local 
ecosystems' 

Broad national/internationai 
policy framework 

'• • - biosphere is the common horne of ali human-kind and joint 
management of the biosphere is prerequisite for global political security' 

Economic viability 

.. communities mušt pursue economic well-being while recognising 
that [government] pol ideš may set limits to matéria! growth' 

Environmental quality 

'Corporate environmental policy is an extension of total quality 
management' 

Environmental audit 

'An effective environmental audit systém ís at the heart of good 
environmental management' 


It was based on the idea that economic of sustainable development, as definec 
growth had to také plače in a more eco- largely by the Brundtland Report, interpre 
logically sound and socially equitable ted by Murphy. The emphasis is clearh 
manner, primarily on the environment. As we wil 

Table 1.1 outlines the main components see, as the book develops, this emphasis o] 
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tlie environmental dimension to sustain- 
ability rather than the economío and social 
dímensions, is a reál problém in the debate 
on sustainability and sustainable tourism. 

Since 1987 the growing interest in sus¬ 
tainable development has been fuelled by: 

® the Rio Summit in 1992 and Agenda 21 
• environmental problems súch as ‘global 
warming’ and the ‘smog’ whieh affected 
South-East Asia in Autumn 1997. 

In 1997, Hunter produced a valuable list of 
the key issu.es whieh are wrapped up in the 
sustainable tourism debate. Thís list is 


Box 1.1. Major issues in interpreting sustainable 
development Source: Hunter (1997). 



reproduced in Box 1.1. The inclusion of 
súch disparate issues clearly helps to 
explain the breadth and lack of focus whieh 
typifíes múch of the sustainability debate. 


The Sustainable Development 
Spectrum 

In the samé article, Hunter went on to adapt 
the earlier work of Turner, Pearce and Bate- 
man, to argue that sustainable development 
is not a single absolute štandard. Instead 
ťhere is, as Table 1.2 suggests, a wide spec- 
trum of attitudes, and levels of commitment, 
towards sustainable development. This 
spectrum is also seen in terms of consumer 
interest in sustainability as we will see later 
in the book when we look at the concept of 
‘shades of green consumeť. 


Sustainable Development and Ethical 
Business 

Since the 1980s, there has been a growing 
interest in the ethical standards of busines- 
ses. This has been a response to numerous 
seandals relating to unethical or irresponsi- 
ble actions on behalf of companies. Public 
and political pressure has been growing for 
companies to behave more ethically in rela- 
tion to a range of issues, some of whieh are 
illustrated in Fig. 1.1. 

The concept of sustainable development 
fits readily into this trend. Companies are 
being encouraged to také their responsibili- 
ties towards the environment most 
seriously, beeause: 

® if they destroy environmental resources 

on whieh their business depends, then 
the future of their business will be in 
jeopardy 

® if they do not act voluntarily, govern- 
ments may need to regulate their 
activíties 

• ^ey háve broader responsibilitíes to 
society, to be ‘good neighbours’. 

As a result, more and more companies are 
seeking to make their activíties more sus¬ 
tainable through: 

9 pollution and waste reduction meas- 
ures 

® energy conservation initiatives 


Table 1.2, A simplified deseription of the sustainable development spectrum. Source: Hunter (1997), 
adapted from Turner ef al, (1994). 

Sustainability position 

Defming characteristics 

Very weak 

Anthropocentric and utilitarian; growth oriented and resource 
exploitative; natural resources utilized at economically optimal rat.es 
through unfettered free markets operating to satlsfy individual consumer 
choice; ínfinite substitution possible between natural and human-made 
Capital; continued well-being assured through economic growth and 
technical innovation 

Weak 

Anthropocentric and utilitarian; resource conservationist; growth is 
managed and modified; concern for distribution of development costs 
and benefits through intra- and intergenerational equity; rejection of 
infinite substitution between natural and human-made Capital with 
reeognition of some aspects of natural world as critical Capital (e.g. 
ozone layer, some natural ecosystems); human-made plus natural capte 
constant or rising through time; decoupling of negatíve environmental 
impacts from economic growth 

Strong 

(Eco)systems perspective; resource preservatíonist; reeognizes pri ma ry 
value of maintaining the funetional integrity of ecosystems over and 
above secondary value through human resource utilization; ínterests of 
the collective given more weight than those of the individual consumer; 
adherence to intra- and intergenerational equity; decoupling important 
but alongside a belief in a steady-state economy as a consequence of 
following the constant natural assets rule; zero economic and human 
population growth 

Very strong 

Bioethical and ecocentric; resource preservationist to the point where 
utilization of natural resources is minimized; nature's rights or intrínsíc 
value in náture encompassing non-human living organisms and even 
abiotic elements under a literal interpretation of Gaianism; anti- 
economic growth and reduced human population 


® the use of recyclable materials 
# improved reeruitment and training 
procedures. 

Companies are trying to prove that in the 
debate over sustainable development, they 
can be part of the solution rather than the 
problém. 

For many organizations, this is part of a 
wider campaign to be seen as ethical, by 
their actions, in the belief that this might 
improve their competitive position in the 
market. The link between sustainable tour¬ 
ism and ethics in business will be explored 
in more detail in Chapter 34. 

Throughout this book, the author will 
argue that we need to také a very broad view 
of sustainable tourism; that means that we 


should consider all of the issues outlined i 
Fig. 1.1 as being part of sustainable tom 
ism. 


The Early Grigins of Sustainable 
Tourism 

Clearly, the debate about sustainable tom 
ism is partly influenced by the genert 
concept of sustainable development dú 
cussed above. At the samé time, there ha 
been a parallel debate going on for severe 
decades that has led to the widesprea 
acceptance of the concept of sustainabl 
tourism. Figúre 1.2 illustrates the process b 
whieh the debate in tourism has deve. 
oped. 
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Fig. 1 . 1 . Aspecís of ethics and issues of social responsibility. 



1960 1970 1980 1990 

Fig. 1.2. The chronological development of the concept of sustaínabie tourism. 


A number of key books háve paved the 
way towards the concept of sustaínabie 
tourism, since mass tourism became a phe- 
nomenon from the 1960s onwards. ® 

® In 1965, Michael Dowers' report, ‘Fourth 
Wave ~ The Challenge of Leisure’ aler- 


ted society to the potential impact of the 
massive impending growth in leisure 
tíme and leisure activity. 

Young’s book Tourism: Blessing or Blight? 
published in 1973, also drew attention 
to the negatíve potential impacts of 
tourism. 


© Tourism: Passport to Development , 
published in 1979 by De Kadt discussed 
the role of tourism in the economies of 
developing countries. 

® In 1982, the highly influential text Tour¬ 
ism: Economic, Physical, and Social 
Impacts , written by Mathieson and 
Wall, spelt out the worldwide impacts 
of tourism. 

© The relationship between tourism and 
the host community was first discussed 
in detail by Peter Murphy in Tourism: a 
Community Approach, released in 
1985. 

• The Swiss writer Jost Krippendorf, 
looked at tourism and its impact from 
the point of view of the tourist in his 
work The Holiday Makers, published in 
1987. 

Several popular books were published in the 
early 1990s which attempted to influence 
directly the behaviour of tourists by making 
them aware of the negatíve impacts of some 
forms of tourism. Two of the m ost important 
súch books were: 

© The Good Tourist by Wood and House 
which dates from 1991 
© Holidays that Don't Cost the Earth by 
Elkington and Hailes, published in 
1992. 

As the negatíve impacts of tourism were 
recognized, a šerieš of initiatives were taken 
by public sector bodies to try to manage 
tourism through visitor management tech- 
niques. In generál, tourism management 
initiatives were designed to ameliorate the 
worst excesses of tourism in the short term. 
They were generally small scale and did not 
seek to change the náture of tourism as a 
whole. 

The term ‘sustaínabie tourism 5 began to 
be used from the late 1980s, when tourism 
academics and practitioners began to con- 
sider the implications of the Brundtland 
Report for their own industry. However, the 
terms ‘green issues’ and ‘green tourism’ 
were at that time used more commonly. A 
major conference in Leeds in 1990 on what 
would now be termed sustaínabie tourism, 


for example, was called ‘Shades of Greei 
The use of the term ‘green tourism’ reflectí 
the rise of interest in environmental issu 
in the late 1980s and the growth of ‘gre< 
politics’ in the UK, Germany and France. 

Green tourism was all about reducing ti 
environmental eosts, and maximizing ti 
environmental benefits of tourism. This co 
cept w r as highly influential in governme 
circles. For example, in 1991, the Engli; 
Tourist Board published its report ‘Touris 
and the Environment: Maintaining the Bí 
ance\ This was a set of guidelines f 
developing tourism in more environme 
tally friendly ways. 

Since the early 199Gs the term ‘sustai 
abie tourism’ has become more common 
used. It encompasses an approach to toi 
ism which recognizes the importance of ti 
host community, the way staff are treat< 
and the desire to maximize the econom 
benefits of tourism, for the host communil 
This concept was recognized in the Grei 
Paper on Tourism published in 1995 by t) 
European Union. 

In 1997 Čiarke suggested that the dev< 
opment of the concept of sustainat 
tourism involved four approaches whii 
are, in largely chronological order, as f( 
lows: 

® Polar opposites, whereby sustainat 
tourism and mass tourism were seen 
polar opposites. We had to renoun 
mass tourism if we hoped to deveh 
sustaínabie tourism. 

• A continuum, whereby sustainat 
tourism and mass tourism were i 
longer seen as polar opposites, b 
rather it was acknowledged that the 
were different shades of sustaínabie aj 
mass tourism, which would merge 
some point in the middle. 

© Movement, an approach which suggť 
ted that positive action could ma 
mass tourism more sustaínabie. 

® Convergence, is the idea that all types 
tourism can strive to be sustaínabie. 

The author agrees with the idea of ‘co 
vergence’ but it is elear that múch of what 
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said today is still based implicitly on the 
idea of ‘polar opposites’. 

The Rafionale for Sustainable 
Tourism 

Few people seem to think about a rationale 
for sustainable tourism, prefemng instead 
simply to see it as a good idea. However, at 
the Globe ’90 conference, in Vancouver, a 
list or the benefíts of sustainable tourism 
was compiled as foliows: 

® Sustainable tourism encourages an 
understanciing of the impacts of tourism 
on the natural, cultural and human 
environments. 

® Sustainable tourism ansures a fair dis- 
tribution of benefíts and costs. 

# I°ľ ÍSm generates * oca l employment, 

both directly in tlie tourism seetor, and 
in various support and resources man- 
agement sectors, 

® T °urism sthnulates profitable domestic 
industries - hotels and other lodging 
faeilítíes, restaurants and other food Ser¬ 
vices, transportation Systems, handi- 
crafts and guide Services. 

* Tourism generates foreígn exchange for 
the country, and injects Capital and new 
money into the local economy, 

• Tourism diversifíes the local economy, 
particularly in rural areas where agri- 
cultural employment may be sporadic 
or insufficient. 

9 Sustainable tourism seeks decision- 
making among all segments of the 
society, including local populations, so 
that tourism and other resource users 
can coexist. It incorporates planning 
and zoning which ensure tourism devel¬ 
opment appropriate to the carrying 
capacity of the ecosystem. 

® Tourism stimulates improvements to 
local transportation, coimnunications 
and other basic community infrastruc- 
tures. 

® Tourism creates recreational facilities 
which can he used by local commu- 
nities as well as domestic and 
interaatíonal visítors. ít also encourages 


and helps pay for preservation of 
axchaeological sites, and histórie build- 
ings and distriets. 

8 Náture tourism encourages productive 
use of lands which are marginal for agri- 
culture, enabling large tracts to remain 
covered in natural vegetation. 

• Cultural tourism enhances local com¬ 
munity esteem and provides the 
opportunity for greater understanding 
and communication among peoples of 
diverse backgrounds. 

8 Environmentally sustainable tourism 
demonstrates the importance of natural 
and cultural resources to a community’s 
economic and social well being and can 
help to preserve them. 

3 Sustainable tourism monitora, assesses 
and manages the impacts of tourism, 
develops reliable methods of environ- 
mental accountability, and countera any 
negatíve effect. 

The Tourism Indusfry and 
Sustainable Tourism 

Since the 1980s the tourism industry has 
begun to také green issues and the idea of 
sustainable tourism seriously. The hospital- 
íty industry has been at the forefront of the 
development of environmentally friendly 
operations management. Following work 
particularly by the Inter-Continental chain, 

Uie International Hotels Environmental Ini- 
tiatíve was set up, This industry-sponsored 
orgamzation provides advice for hoteliera 
on how to make their operations greener 
mctuding energy conservation measures, re- 
cycimg and waste reduction. All of these 
measures tend to also reduce the hotels 
costs ; As yet, the industry has shown little 
rea mterest in the social side of sustain- 
ability m terms of their human resource 
management policies, for example. 

Transport operátora háve also focused on 
the environmental side of sustainability. Air¬ 
lines, for example, háve sought to introduce 
quieter, more fuel-efflcient aireraft as part of 
an mdustry-wide agreement on environmen¬ 
tal practices. While most visitor attractions 
háve also focused on the environmental 


Historicaí Background 


1 


dimension, some háve also considered their 
local community. For instance, they may try 
to purchase supplies from small local buši- 
nesses wherever possible. 

Some tour operators, particularly the spe- 
cialist ones, háve taken a broader view of 
sustainable tourism than businesses in any 
other seetor of tourism. They háve endeav- 
oured to develop products which minimize 
the negatíve socioeconomic impacts of tour¬ 
ism, and maximize the economic benefíts for 
the host community. A number of destina- 
tions háve also sought to attract more 
sustainable forms of tourism that minimize 
the costs and maximize the benefíts of tour¬ 
ism for the local population. These háve 
been stimulated either by the public seetor 
or local community groups. 

The apparent growing interest of tourism 
organizations in sustainable tourism has 
been fuelled by the advocacy of: 

• professional bodies 

• pressure groups súch as Tourism Con- 
cern, Green FIag and the Campaign for 
Environmentally Responsible Tourism 

• the média. 

Tourisfs and Sustainable Tourism 

There has been little ©vidence to dáte that 
tourists are very interested in the concept of 
sustainable tourism, beyond natural con- 
cern over the quality of tlie environment in 
their own holiday resort. There háve been 
no boycotts of environmentally uníriendly 
air travel or demands for hotels to pay higher 
wages. Perhaps, tourists who may také sus¬ 
tainable development seriously in their 
everyday lives, believe that their annual 
vacation is the only tíme when they can 
behave hedonistically, without the need to 
be responsible. Why should tourists seeking 
to escape from their everyday routine také 
an interest in sustainable tourism? 

Sustainable Tourism and Sustainable 
Development 

So far we háve separated sustainable devel¬ 
opment from sustainable tourism. Yet, in 


recent years, we háve seen government boe 
ies trying to make use of tourism to hel 
achieve the sustainable development of gec 
graphical areas. For example: 

® bi the USA and the UK, tourism he 
been used to try to regenerate old induí 
trial cities and provide them with a nm 
direction for the future. This has bee 
seen particularly in plačeš súch as Balt 
more and Liverpool, for example. 

• The use of mral-based tourism to hel 
achieve the sustainability of the rur« 
economies and societies, and compei 
saté for the dedine of traditiom 
agriculture. This phenomenon has bee 
seen cíearly in the countryside t 
France, Italy, Spain and Portugal. 

• Attempts háve been made to utilis 
tourism as a way to facilitate the su 
tainable development of economies i 
the developing world, particular. 
where other possible mechanisms fí 
achieving the samé end are limited. Th 
is illustrated by Cuba, where tourism 
being used as an alternatíve now th 
Cuba no longer receives aid from tl 
former Soviet Union, and impoverishe 
countries like Vietnam, Cambodia ar 
Laos. 

At the samé tíme, the challenge in mar 
traditional resort areas is to find more su 
tainable forms of tourism, as the tradition 
‘bueket and spade* holiday declines. 
those resorts where tourism is now the dor 
inant element in the local economy, failu 
to do this will probably mean that the cor 
munity has little or no future. 


Conclusions 

We háve seen that the concept of sustainab 
development has been around for sever 
decades at least, but that sustainable touris 
is a more recently accepted term. Perlia 
this reflects the fact that tourism is a rel 
tively new industry. At the samé tíme, it 
clear that while sustainability has enviro 
mental, social and economic dimensions, 
is the former that has dominated in ti 
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debates aboutboth sustainable development 
and sustainable tourism until now, 

Having looked at the historical develop¬ 
ment of the concepts of sustainable 
development and sustainable tourism, we 
will now move on, in the next two chapters, 
to: 

• outline what sustainable tourism means 
today 

• offer a critique of cuxrent thinking about 
sustainable tourism. 


Discussion Points and Exercise 
Questíons 

1, Discuss the potential benefits and costs of 
sustainable development. 

2. Choose any two of the books by Yonng, 
Mathieson and Wall, Murphy, Krippen- 
dorf, Wood and House which were 


referred to in this chapter. How do each 
of them relate to today’s debate about 
sustainable tourism? 

3. Discuss the reasons why levels of interest 
in sustainable tourism may vary between 
different countries. 

4. Evaluate the náture of the links between 
sustainable development and sustainable 
tourism. 


Exercise 

Identity the implications of the 14 ‘sustain¬ 
able development components’ identified in 
Table 1.1 for tourism. Which ones are most 
relevant for tourism organizations and 
which are of little or no relevance to tour¬ 
ism ľ 


The Náture and Scope of Sustainable Tourism 


Towards a Definition of Sustainable 
Tourism 

There is no wídely accepted definition of 
sustainable tourism. It could, of course, be 
suggested that sustainable tourism should 
simply be about applying the Brundtland 
Report definition of sustainability to tour¬ 
ism. This could lead to a definition súch 
as: 

Forms of tourism which meet the needs of 
tourists, the tourism industry, and host 
communities today without compromising 
the ability of future generations to meet 
their own needs. 

It is usually thought vital that any definition 
of sustainable tourism emphasizes the envi- 
ronmental, social and economic elements of 
the tourism systém. This might lead to a 
definition that sustainable tourism; 

means tourism which is economically 
viable but does not destroy the resources on 
which the future of tourism will depend, 
notably the physical environment and the 
social fabrie of the host commumty. 

Some commentators feel that trying to pro- 
duce definitions of sustainable tourism is 
dangerous because; 

[generál definitions] can give the 
impression of simplicity in what is a 
coznplex area. Tight definitions might also 


limit the range of issues to be covered 
imder tlie heading of sustainable tourism 
... Definitions tend to be irrelevant, 
misleading, and ever-changing. (Richards 
Bramwell et al, 1996) 

Conversely, the lack of widely known ar 
accepted definitions can lead to some conf 
slon over what sustainable tourism mean 
Richards, in a report about sustainable tou 
ism education on an ATLAS project fundí 
by the European Union, offered sever 
examples of this phenomenon, The repe 
contained examples of definitions offered 1 
tourism academics and practitioners 
Európe, including the following: 

Sustainable tourism is tourism which 
develops as quiekly as possible, taking 
account of cuxrent accommodation 
capacity, the local population and the 
environment... The development of 
tourism and new investment in the tourisi 
sector should not detract from tourism 
itself,.. New tourism facilities should be 
integrated with the environment, (Richaxc 
in Bramwell et al, 1996) 

The sama report also noted some other int< 
esting difficulti.es involved in defini: 
sustainable tourism, notably: 

• it is not a ‘concrete’ enough concept í 
practitioners; it sounds too scienti: 
and technocratic 
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Fíg. 2.1. The relationship between sustainable 
tourism and other terms. 


® man y languages, notably French, do not 
háve an appropriate phrase that súra- 
xnarizes the concept of sustainable 
tourism. 

At the samé tíme, the existence of other 
words which are often deenied as acronyms 
for sustainable tourism are an added compli- 
cation. While they are all related to 
sustainable tourism in some way, none of 
them are synonyraous with it. Some of tliese 
terms are identified in Fig. 2.1. 


The Principles of Sustainable 
Tourism Management 

If we cannot easily define sustainable tour¬ 
ism, it is perhaps possible to propose a set of 
principles that should undorpin any 
approach to sustainable tourism manage- 
ment. One set of some principles is 
illustrated in Box 2.1. While súch principles 
are very useful, it is important to recognize 
that they are concerned largely with pro- 
eesses ratlier than outcomes. They say 
relatively little about what sustainable tour¬ 
ism might actually look like ť on the grounď, 
in reality, in particular locations. They 
relate to how sustainable tourism might be 
achieved and what the implications of sus¬ 
tainable tourism eould be, without 
necessarily focusing on what would distin- 
guish sustainable from non-sustainable 
tourism. 

Table 2.1 contrasts sustainable with non- 
sustainable tourism development based on 
the work of a number of authors. This 
approach mcludes the tourist in the equa- 
tion, something which many definitions and 
approaches to sustainable tourism often fail 
to do. If they do consider the tourist they are 


Box 2.1. Principles behind sustainable tourism management Source; Bramwell et al. {1996). 
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Slow development 
Controlled development 
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Local developers 
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Repeat visits 
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Rapid development 
Unconírolled development 
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Remote control 
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Project-Ied schemes 
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Outside developers 
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High value 
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Loud 
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1 / 



Fíg, 2.2. The scope of sustainable tourism. 


® sustainable tourism and functional 
management 

• differences between regio.ns of tlie 
world in relation to the idea of sustain¬ 
able tourism 

Each of these íssues will be taken up in later 
chapters. 

Sustainable Tourism - ihe Key 
Stakeholders 

There are many stakeholders in the field of 
sustainable tourism. The major areas are 


iliustrated in Fig. 2.3. With súch a complex 
web of stakeholders, it is not surprising that 
it is difficult to reach a consensus on what 
sustainable tourism means and how it can 
be achieved. The issue of the stakeholders is 
covered fully in Part 3 of this book. 

Sustainable Tourism and Different 
Ty pes of Environment 

The debate over sustainable tourism tends to 
revolve around five types of environment. In 
other words, we talk about sustainable tour¬ 
ism development, and; 



Fig. 2.3. The key stakeholders ín sustainable tourism. 


• Coastal tourism 

• tourism on islands 

• tourism in the countryside 

• mountain región tourism 

• urban tourism. 

Each type of environment has its own dís- 
tinctive characteristics and tlieir own 
tourism management problems. 

bi recent years we háve also seen the 
growth of a sixth type of environment, 
marine tourism, namely tourism which 
takes plače at sea súch as whale-watching. 

In all six types of environment, the 
emphasis in relation to sustainable tourism is 
often on managing existing tourism demand 
in established destinations, and balancing its 
negatíve and positive irnpacts. Altematively, 
it involves learning lessons from established 
destinations that might be applied to new, 
emerging destinations. These types of envi¬ 
ronment are covered in Part 4 of this book. 


Sustainable Tourism and Different 
Types of Tourism 

In the debate over sustainable tourism, it 
a PP ea rs that eertain types of tourism are 
viewed as being inherently more sustainable 
than others. 

There appears to be a commonly held 
view that mass market coastal-based tour¬ 
ism is not compatible with the concept of 
sustainable tourism. At the samé tíme, the 
growing phenomenon of ecotourism is seen 
by many commentators as being more in 
keeping with the idea of sustainable tourism. 
Table 2.2 illustrates the perceived differen¬ 
ces between the two types of tourism which 
may lead to this perception, although we 
need to recognize that these are perceptions 
and are therefore subjective and do not 
necessarily reflect reality. The apparent dis- 
tinction between *gooď alternatíve tourism 
and ť baď mass tourism is also iliustrated in 
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Table 2.2. Mass marke! Coastal tourism versus ecotourism. 


Mass marke!: Coastal tourism 


Ecotourism 


Impact on the 

physícaí 

environment 


Hostcommunity 

relations 


Sociocultural 

impact 

Economic 

impact 


The importance 
of the íocation 


Quality of the 
experience for 
the tourist 

Tourist 

behaviour 


Large scafe, šnappropriate to 
location 


New, aesthetic unattractive 
buildings 

Over-building of the infrastructure 
feading to pollution and traffic 
congestíon 

Formalized relations 

Littfe contact with local peopíe who 

are not involved in the tourism 

industry 

Transforms local culture 
Immigration of labour from outside 
the area 

Múch tourism income is lost to 
enterprises based outside the 
destinatíon 

Tourism becomes the dominánt 
economic activity 

Can také p face anywhere with sea 
and good weather 
The speeifie location is not 
important 

Short-term relaxatton and sun tan 


• Insensitive to local culture and 
traditions 

• índifference to life of local people 

• Hedonistic 


• Small scale, in keepíng with ability 
of destination to absorb tourists 
without damage 

• Little new buiíding 

• Little extra demand on infrastructure 


• informal contact 

• Interaction with all types of local 
people 

• Minor impact on host culture 

• Labour needs are wholíy met from 
the local community 

• Most tourist income is retained in 
the local economy 

• Additíonal income from tourism 
complements traditional economic 
activities 

• The speeifie location offers a unique 
experience that cannot be found 
elsewhere 

• Learning about plačeš brings long- 
term understanding of where and 
how other people live 

• Sensitive to local culture and 
traditions 

® Interested in life of local people 

• Responsibíe 


Table 2.3. However, in both casea, súch 
distinetions are based on subjective judge- 
ments rather th.an empirical evidence, 

As we will see in Chapter 3, the view of 
ecotourism is over-rosy and is perhaps just a 
funetion of the fact that it is a new phenom- 
enon. If it grows to a mass scale, as it has in 
Kenya with the safari business, then it may 
štart to exhibit many of the characteristics of 
mass market coastai tourism. In otlier words, 
ecotourism is not, perhaps, inherently more 
sustainable than other forms of tourism. 

Nevertheless, there are still apparently 


generally háld views that some forms of 
tourism are more sustainable than others, 
Some of these currently held principles are 
outlined in Table 2.4. However, this is 
clearly a very simplistic view that is not 
based on facts, but rather on subjective 
judgements. Nevertheless, these ideas com- 
hined in Table 2.4 do reflect what is written 
in many taxta on sustainable tourism. 

This idea that some forms of tourism are 
inevitably more sustainable than others is a 
major issue in the sustainable tourism 
debate. It may make those who offer those 
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Mass tourism 


Alternatíve tourism 


General features 


Tourist behaviour 


Basic requirements 


Development strategies 


Rapid development 
Maximizes 
Uncontroíled 
Short term 
Sectoral 

Large groups 

Fixed program me 

Tourists directed 

Comfortable and passive 

No foreign language 

Nosy 

Loud 

Holiday peaks 
Untrained labour 
Publicity cíichés 
Hard selling 

Unplanned 
Project-led 
New buildings 
Outside developers 


Slow development 
Optím izes 
Controlled 
Long term 
Holistíc 

Singles, families 
Spontaneous decisions 
Tourists decide 
Demanding and active 
Language learning 
Tactful 
Quiet 

Staggered holidays 
Trained labour force 
Tourist education 
Heart selling 

Planned 

Concept-led 

Re-use of existíng buildings 
Local developers 


Table 2.4. Sustainable tourism and different types of tourism. 

Šrí"EX^íírthe f w ^ ,ch ai. íatgely incompatible 

with the concept of sustainable tourism 

• Ecotourism {see Table 2 . 2 ) A * . 

• Cultural tourism which involves visitors . ^ ss rnark f coast al touns m (see Table 2.2) 

learning about the history and culture of an ™ h V h° Wh ' Ch h3V6 3 negative impact 

area y n on the physical environment súch as skiing, 
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• ^aiUrale niral ‘agro-tourism' which brings SSÄ2T 

income to farmers m u 1R .. ,. . .... 

® Conservation holidays where tourists do Huntmg and fishmg holidays, particularly 

. / Wf,( - re tourists do where the activity is unreeulated 

conservation work during theír vacatinrK » »/•*.• r ” 

urig ineir vacations a Visitmg very fragile environments súch as rain 

forests and the Antarctic 
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Fíg. 2.4. Different types of organizations in tourism. 


Sustainable Tourism and Different 
Types of Tourism Organizations 

Tourism involves a range of types of organi- 
zation as caii be seen from Fíg. 2.4. The 
existence of these different types of organi¬ 
zations in tourism has various implications 
in terms of sustainable tourism, including 
ťhe following; 

® public sector bodies tend to be those 
which develop tourism strategies for 
destinations but ít is the priváte sector 
organizations which are responsible for 
most of the tourism products which 
tourists buy. In other words, those wbo 
set the strategies mušt try to persua.de 
those who dominate the supply side of 
tourism to go along with their plans 
• & is lar ge organizations, often based out- 

side the destination, which are seen to 
he the villains in the sustainable tour¬ 
ism debate. They are aceused of 
showing little long-term commitinent to 
any destination for they can simply 
move elsewhere if things get difficult. 
Conversely, most one-person busines- 
ses, and s mail- and medium-sized 
enterprises, are locally owned and háve 
a long-term commitment to the destina¬ 
tion which is also their horne area 
® transnational enterprises that sell their 


products in foreign countries mušt také 
into account sustainable tourism issues 
in each of these countries, not just in 
their own country. 

It is therefore important for the future of the 
concept of sustainable tourism to recognize 
the growth in tourism of large-scale, transna¬ 
tional companies. 

Sustainable Tourism and the 
Different Sectors of Tourism 

Each sector of tourism has its own issues in 
relation to sustainable tourism, as illus- 
trated in Fig, 2.5. There is also the question 
of business tourism and sustainable tour¬ 
ism. Business tourists, who generally travel 
more frequently than leisure tourists, clearly 
háve a greater impact than the average pleas- 
ure tourist. The business tourism sector will 
be looked at in greater detail in Chapter 32. 
In the meantime, the roles of the different 
sectors of tourism are covered in Chapters 
24-28. 

Sustainable Tourism and Functional 
Management 

Every area of functional management has a 
role to play in the search for more sustain- 




Fig. 2.5. Sustainable tourism issues and the different sectors of tourism. 


able forms of tourism. The links between the 
different types of functional management 
namely marketing, human resources, 
financa and operations, are illustrated in 
Fig. 2.6. In other words, sustainable tourism 
should rightly be ťhe concern of every per¬ 
son in an organization, regardiess of their 
job title or department. The issue of func¬ 
tional management and sustainable tourism 
is the subject of Part 5 of this book. 


The Concept of Sustainable Tourism 
in the Different Regions of the World 

Interest in the idea of sustainable tourism is 
greatest in those countries where there is a 
high level of interest in sustainable develop- 
ment in generál, notably Germany and 
Scandinavia. There is also above average 
interest in Canada, while in the USA, there 


is a similar debate although it is often 
debated as if ecotourism and sustainable 
tourism were one and the samé thing. 

The UK has been a ieading player in tlie 
development of the concept of sustainable 
tourism, ťhrough both academics and pres- 
sure groups súch as Tourism Concern. 

It is interesting to note that, in generál, 
interest in sustainable tourism has been 
higher in these developed countries which 
háve traditionally been generators, rather 
than receivers, of international tourism 
trips. 

To dáte, there has been little tangible 
interest in, or action about, sustainable tour¬ 
ism in the less developed countries of the 
Mediterranean, Eastern Európe and Asia, 
Here the priority has been short-term eco- 
nomic development, rather than longer term 
resource conservation. However, slowly, the 
issue is becoming a major point of debate 
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worldwide, largely as a result of the work of 
supra-govemmental bodies súch as the 
World Tourism Organisation. 


Conclusions 

In this chapter, we háve looked at the náture 
and scope of sustainable tourism. We háve 
looked at difficulties in sustainable tourism 
and seen how difficult it is to find any sim- 
ple, single defínition which works. Ät the 
samé time, we háve identified the stake- 
holders in the sustainable tourism debate. 
We háve ako looked at the links between 
sustainable tourism and: 

© different forms of tourism 

* different types of tourism organization 

* different sections of tourism 

* various areas of functional manage- 
ment. 

However, as Pigram States: 


Sustainable tourism has the potential to 
become a tangible expression of sustainable 
tourism development. Yet it runs the risk of 
remaining irrelevant and inept as a feasible 
policy for the reál world of tourism 
development, without the development of 
effective means of translating the idea into 
action. (Pigram, 1990) 

In Chapter 3, we will critically evaluate cur- 
rent theory and practice in sustainable 
tourism to help explain why the situation 
outlined by Pigram has arisen. 


Diseussion Points and Essay 
Questions 

1. Discuss the relationship between sus¬ 
tainable tourism and the other terms 
outlined in Fig. 2.1. 

2. Critically evaluate the principles of sus¬ 
tainable tourism management featured in 
Box 2.1. 

3. Evaluate the extent to which cultural 
tourism trips and aetivity holidays can be 
sustainable forms of tourism. 
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A Critique of Currení Thinking in Sustainable 
Toiirlsiin Management 


We saw in Chapter 2 that sustainable tour- 
ism is a broad, complex subjeet which has 
very blurred edges. Nevertheless, in recent 
years, a number of ideas háve developed 
which are often seen as pre-requisites for 
sustainable tourism súch as community 
involvement. Likewise, a range of techni- 
ques háve been developed as tools for 
helping to achieve sustainable tourism, like 
carrying capacity. 

While little empirical data exists to sup- 
port any of these ideas and techniques, they 
appear to háve become part of conventional 
wisdom in tourism, and are rarely ques- 
tioned. 

A number of these ideas and techniques 
are illustrated in Fíg. 3.1. The author 
belíeves that the apparently unquestioning 
acceptance of ideas, in a fíeld which is still 
at a very early level of development, is not 
desirable. It has created 

• 'sacred cows’, in other words ideas 
which are apparently so widely 
accepted that they are rarely ques- 
tioned 

® ‘cash cows 5 where the label of ‘sustain¬ 
able' or ‘green’ is being used to simply 
boost profit maxgins or attract new mar- 
ket segments 

• ‘mad cows 5 , a rather strong terax for 
ideas which appear to be either unrea.1- 
istíc or which would bring problems 


with their implementation which 
would be worse than the situation they 
are intended to alleviate. 

In this chapter we will look at each of the 
issues outlined in Fig. 3.1 and critically 
evaluate them. The aim is not to denigrate 
these ideas and those who propose them, 
but rather to show that there are no easy 
answers and that the subjeet is more com¬ 
plex than it might at first appear. Hopefully 
this will stimulate debate and further 
research that will help to refine the concepts 
and techniques, which in turn will inerease 
the likelihood of developing more sustain¬ 
able forms of tourism. Let us now consider 
each issue in turn. 


Value Judgerrsents and the lack of 
Factual Evidence 

The whole sustainable tourism debate often 
appears to be based more on value judge- 
rnents than on empirical research or other 
factual evidence. For example, two of the 
most influential hooks on the subjeet in the 
UK in the early 1980b are entitled The Good 
Touríst {Wood and House, 1991) and Holi - 
days That Doďt Cost the Earth (Elkington 
and Hailes, 1992), both heavily value-laden 
phrases. Inside they are packed with judge- 
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ments that appear to háve little hard 
evidence underpinning them. 

Commentators háve wntten as if certain 
opinions and attitudes are proven facts. For 
example, there seems to be an implicit belief 
that: 

® large high-rise Coastal resorts around 
the Mediterranean represent a less sus¬ 
tainable form of tourism than 
ecotourism holidays in Central Amer¬ 
ica 

® independent travel is more sustainable 
than, package holiday tourism 
* small-scale tourism is always better 
than mass tourism 


® cultural tourism is more sustainable 
than hedonistic tourism. 

Yet there appears to be little if any evidence 
that these are true. Indeed, it could be 
argued that, providing it is well managec 
and the infrastructure is adequate, mass sea- 
side resort tourism is a very sustainable forir 
of tourism. It: 

® provides johs for a large number oi 
people 

® satisfies the needs of a large number oi 
tourísts so that they do not také trips tc 
more fragile environments, furthei 
afield 
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not cause me negatíve sociocul- 
tural impacts that tourists mixing with 
local people ean cause because there is 
little contact between both groups* and 
there are often relatively few indigenous 
local people living in the resort. 

Perhaps, therefore, what is happening is 
that commentators are supporting those 
forms of tourism that they themselves pre- 
fer. The educated middle classes who 
comprise the majority of súch commentators 
often seem to prefer cultural holidays to sun, 
sand, sea and sex trips, and they t end to 
make up a large part of the independent 
travel market. Thus a significant proportion 
of the literatúre that has appeared may be at 
least partly instigated by a desire to justify 
the authoťs own behaviour and that of their 
peer group. 

The lack of empirical evidence in the 
sustainable tourism field is also making it 
difficult for us to evaluate tlie scale of some 
of the problems with the negatíve environ- 
xnental impacts of tourism, Furthermore, the 
combination of this and the valne judge- 
ments of commentators who háve a partisan 
view on the subject, may be resulting in us 
getting some problems out of proportion. 
Two examples will illustrate this point, as 
follows: 

• the pollution caused by Coastal tourism 
in the Mediterranean is probably only a 
minor cause of the problems being expe- 
rienced in that sea, compared to 
manufacturing industry, agriculture 
and the waste produced by residents 
® rural planners are greatly concemed by 
footpath erosion at a tíme when British 
upland areas are suffering agriculturaí 
dedine, rural poverty and unemploy- 
ment that threaten their long-term 
survival. 

Finally, given that sustainability is about the 
future, we seem rather arrogantly willing to 
feel that in spite of the lack of hard evidence, 
we know what is bes t not only for today, but 
also for tomorrow. 


The Green Tourist 

Múch discussion on sustainable tourism 
seems to be based on what is described as 
the ‘rise of the green tourisť. Yet there 
appears little evidence of the rise of this 
tourist as a reál force in the tourism market. 
Unlike the consumer boycott of products 
containing CFCs (chlorofluorocarbons) seen 
in the late 198Qs there seems to be no súch 
consumer action in the tourism field. There 
is little evidence that tourists are: 

9 switching from the use of priváte ears to 
public transport for their holiday trips 
• demonstrating against the environmen- 
tal impacts of new tlieme parks 
® insisting that hotels recycle their 
waste, 

It is perhaps better therefore to talk in terms 
of ‘shades of green* tourists, in other words 
the fact that the market is divided into 
groups which vary from being very dark 
green to not being green at all. The differ- 
ences between these different shades of 
tourist opinion are illustrated in Fig. 3.2. It is 
clear from this argument that dark green/ 
totally green tourists are a small niche only, 
in the UK at least. 

Some argue that tlie situation is different 
in other countries, like Germany, where con- 
sumers seem to be far more concerned with 
environmental issues. Certainly a BAT- 
Leisure Research Inštitúte report of 1993 
claimed that, “of ten criteria for a quality 
holiday listed by consumers, seven related 
to the environment” (Horner and Swar- 
brooke, 1996). However, on closer 
examination it appears to be more about the 
vested interests of these consumers in the 
environment as a key determinant in the 
quality of their holiday experienee, than 
their concern with the environmental 
impacts of tourism in generál. 

Even these limited examples of environ¬ 
mental concerns on the part of tourists, are 
not typical of the world as a whole. In some 
of the more recently economically devel- 
oped regions of the world, even a inodest 
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level of eoncern appears to be largely absent. 
Indeed there appears to be evidence that 
interest in the environment amongst tourists 
is low, and may even be falling, at least in 
the UK. 

Research conducted by MORI (Martin, 
1997} has indicated that: 

® Jn 1996, 21% of consumers believed too 
múch ‘fuss* was being made about the 
environment, compared to 11% in 
1992. 

• In the UK only 3% of people felt the 
environment was the most important 
problém facing tlie UK in 1996, whereas 
the equivalent figúre in 1992 was 11%. 

* Only 11% of tourists questioned in the 
mid-1990s sal d environmental prob- 
lems in a destination would maJke them 
decide to not to return to the destina¬ 
tion. 

® In 1995, just 16% of tourists said it was 
very important for them to deal with a 
tourist organization that took environ- 
mental issues into account, while 18% 
said it was not at all important. 

© Only 6% of people questioned m 1995 
believed tourism caused major damage 
to the environment while 30% thought 
it caused no damage or involved no 
damage. 

So far we háve focused on the ť green tourisť 
who one would expect to be concemed with 
purely environmental issues. There is even 
less evidence of the existence of a ‘sustain- 
able tourisť who is also concemed about the 
long-term social and economic impacts of 
tourism. Few tourists appear to be demand- 
ing to pay a higher price to provide more 
economic benefits to host conimuniti.es. 
Likewise there seems to be no evidence of 
tourists demanding better pay and working 
conditions for tourism and hospitality 
industry employees. 

If one believes in the concept of 
customer-led, market-led marketing, then 
the tourism industry should not be taking 
múch interest in the concept of sustainable 
tourism. 
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Ecotourism 

The rise of ecotourism has been a contro- 
versial issue in the context of the debate over 
sustainable tourism. This was well summed 
up by the book edited by Cater and Lowman, 
Ecotourism: a Sustainable Option?, which 
was published in 1994. 

The tourism industry clearly wants cli- 
ents to feel that ecotourism is less harmful 
and more sustainable than mainstream mass 
tourism, perhaps because it thinks that this 
will make tourists feel good about buying 
súch products. This argument is seen time 
and again in brochures for a range of holi- 
days, including: 

• treks in the Himalayan range 

m expeditions in the jungles of Central 
America 

• whale-watching holi days from Califor- 
nia to the Arctic 

• sledge tours in Lapland 

® river trips by canoe in South-East Asia. 

The claim of súch ecotourism products to be 
sustainable is usually based on the follow- 
ing characteristics: 

• the desire of participants to learn more 
about their destination than the average 
tourist 

• the attempt to maximize contact with 
indigenous people 

® the small size of most groups. 

Nevertheless, it is arguable whether ecotour- 
ism can be viewed as sustainable tourism. 

The ecotourists are not primarily motivated 
by a desire to protect the environment but 
rather by a desire to see the native ecosystem 
at first hand. 

Likewise if 100 people buy and enjoy au 
ecotourism product this year, and telí their 
friends, this could rise to several thousands 
in 3 years. Certainly, some ecotourism tour | 

operators háve grown in recent years to 
become medium-sized operations. It is 
therefore not inherently small scale. 


If ecotourism were to grow in an area, 
without regulation, it could easily become 
as harmful as other forms of mainstream 
tourism. Indeed because it tends to také 
p]ace in axeas with rare and fragile ecosys- 
tems, it could be even more harmful, This is 
particularly true because ecotourists are 
always looking for new destinations ever 
more off the beaten track than the last one, 
whereas many mainstream tourists are 
ha PPy 1° holiday in established resorts. 
Thus, ecotourists may not be content until 
they háve visited - and brought the mixed 
blessings of tourism - to every area of the 
world. 


The Concept of Carrying Capacity 

The concept of carrying capacity is a com- 
mon one in the sustainable tourism 
literatúre. There are several types of carrying 
capacity, including: 

• physical capacity, the number of tour¬ 
ists a plače can physically accommo- 
date 

® environmental or ecological capacity, 
the number of tourists that can be 
accommodated before damage begins to 
be caused to the environment or eco¬ 
system 

• economic capacity, the number of tour¬ 
ists that can be welcomed before the 
local community štart to suffer eco¬ 
nomic problems, e.g. increased housing 
values and land prices 

• social capacity, the number of people 
beyond which social disruption or 
irrevocable cultural damage will occur 

® perceptual capacity, the number of peo¬ 
ple a plače can welcome before tlie 
quality of the tourist expenence begins 
to be adversely affected. 

• hifrastructure capacity, the number of 
tourists that can be accommodated by 
the destination infrastructure. 

However, in terms of developing sustainable 
tourism, all six types share one critičism, 
namely, even if you can measure the capac¬ 


ity, how do you put it into practice'i 
Elsewhere in this chapter we will see thai 
one means of implementation, de- 
marketing, is fraught with problems. 

Furthermore, some concepts of carrying 
capacity, súch as social and perceptual are 
very subjective, and no two observers wili 
agree on the actual figúre. At the samé time 
they are generally rather unrealistic in thai 
they suggest that damage will occur at e 
particulax point when a specifíc number ol 
tourists are present, in a certain plače. The 
process of tourism-related damage is almosl 
certainly slower and less clear eut than this. 
It is a Progressive, rather than a sudden 
phenomenon. 

As each locality is totally different in 
terms of geography, ecosystem, social strúc* 
túre and economy, it is unlikely that the 
carrying capacity will be the samé in any 
two plačeš, so its application in any plače is 
very difficult to forecast. 

While carrying capacity is a useful con¬ 
cept, it is very problematic to use in a 
practical way to help develop sustainable 
tourism. Finally, however, it is clear that 
carrying capacity can be modifíed by visitor 
management schemes, in other words, they 
are not absolute or inevitable. 


De-markeíing 

Some proponents of sustainable tourism 
appear to plače great faith in the concept of 
de-marketing. This involves manipulating 
the marketing mix or Tour Ps' to discourage 
rather than attract tourists to visit destina¬ 
tions which are thought to be over-visited. 
While carrying capacity is a useful concept 
it is very problematic to use in a practical 
way to help develop sustainable tourism. To 
dáte, this has largely meant simply reducing 
the amount of brochures which are pro- 
duced to promote certain destinations. For 
example, the local authority in Cambridge 
took a decision several years ago to stop 
printmg brochures about the city as a tourist 
destination. 

However, this is clearly a longer term 
strategy and cities like Cambridge are 
famous the world over, and even then this 
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may prove to be ineffective, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

® many tourists become aware of destina- 
tions from sources other than 
promotional literatúre produced by the 
destinations themselves. These other 
sources include: 
íriends and relatives 
the média 

the tourism industry súch as coach 
operators 

® repeat visitors are already aware of the 
destination 

• business tourists do not chaose their 
destination, it is determined by the 
demands of their jobs, whether it be a 
visit by a sales person to a potential 
client or a lecturer attending a specialist 
conference. 

Perhaps, therefore, de-marketing can only 
work if a more radical approach is taken that 
uses all the four Ps. In the čase of Venice, for 
instance, demand might be reduced by: 

® raising prices. However, for a unique 
product like Venice, hígher prices might 
not reduce demand significantly, as 
many people will want to see it once, so 
they will be willing to pay the price, At 
the samé tíme, súch a policy could be 
seen as morally unacceptable as it dis- 
criminates against those on .lower 
incomes 

• only allowing a certain number of peo¬ 
ple into the city per day through a 
‘tickeť systém. It would háve to be pre- 
booked or else people taking a special 
trip to visit Venice would be very dis- 
appointed or angry! 

However, these approachs would require a,n 
expensive systém of implementation even 
in a city like Venice where there are rela- 
tively few entry points. Nevertheless, súch 
limited numbered ticket schemes do operate 
successfully at some attractions and in cer¬ 
tain American National Parks. 

It is likely, though, that in a city like 
Venice, where so many people are employed 
directly or indirectly in tourism, that any 


attempt to reduce visitor numbers would be 
unpopular. Thus any attempt to introduce 
de-marketing would probably háve to come 
from external pressure and could be 
opposed by local people. This would clearly 
make it an ethically questionable course of 
action. 

Ironically, one of the few ways in which 
the industry might divert some demand 
from honey-pot destinations is by using new 
products and prices to encourage repeat 
visitors to a country to visit other areas. 
These tourists could be told that other areas 
represent the 'reál* character of the country 
while special interest holidays in these areas 
might be offered to help these tourists Team 
more about the country\ 

Before too múch tíme and money is spent 
on de-marketing, we need to be súre the 
problém merits súch drastic action. Often it 
is outsiders who think the number of tour¬ 
ists in an area is the problém, as it affects the 
quality of their holiday experience, or the 
plače they háve chosen to retire to. But pro- 
viding that the infrastructure can cope and 
the benefits are distributed fairly to local 
people, perhaps the problém is not serious 
enough to merit súch action. 

In some cases it is not the total volume of 
visitors that a destination receives that is the 
problém, but rather when they visit. Most 
destinations háve clear peak seasons which 
can last for just a few weeks each year. In 
these cases perhaps, the ehallenge is to de- 
market peak times, not the plače as a whole. 
This means developing new products and 
offering prices that will tempt people to visit 
at quieter times of the year instead. How¬ 
ever, there are also problems with súch an 
approach. For example: 

® som e people are tied to taking their holi¬ 
days at certain times of the year because 
of their job or their children’s school 
holidays 

• most destinations háve times of the year 
when the weather is not good enough to 
make them attractive to the majority of 
tourists. 

One of the main ways of attracting tourists in 
the off-peak season is through organizing 



special events and festivals or offering 
themed breaks. In many cases, these will 
simply attract new customers rather than 
diverting demand from the peak season. 
This is particularly true as we see the growth 
of people taking second or even third holi¬ 
days each year. 

Perhaps it is better to háve a quiet season 
when resorts can be refurbished and local 
residents can enjoy a more normál life style, 
albeit for just a few months. Finally, we are 
seeing the growth of a third form of de- 
marketing, namely the de-marketing of 
people. Many destinations increasingly talk 
of wanting to attract ‘quality tourists’ which 
often translates as higher spending, older 
tourists who are quiet and well-behaved. 

Some resorts are consciously trying to de~ 
market the so-called Tager-louts* to make 
them more attractive to the ‘quality tourisť. 
This often means changing the physical 
environment of the destination together 
with stricter policy and Controls on behav- 
iour, for example. However, súch a policy 
will be unpopular with bar owners in these 
resorts, who make a living from the young 
‘hedonistic* tourists. The labelling of people 
as ‘quality tourists* or ‘láger louts’ is also 
laden with prejudice, and is morally ques¬ 
tionable. 

We háve seen that all three types of de- 
marketing are probleniatic in both practical 
and moral terms. However, even if it were a 
desirable activity, changing tourist behav- 
iout is a massive ehallenge that would 
require an enormous budget. Yet many of 
the organizations that seek to practise it are 
public sector organizations with limited 
budgets. 


Tourist Taxes and Fair Pricing 

Í 

It is sometimes suggested that we should use 
tourist taxe$ to help develop sustainable 
tourism, in two main ways; 

• char ging tourist taxes that are high ® 
enough to discourage some tourists 
from visiting certain plačeš, thus reduc- 
ing demand, and the problems which 


flow from over-use 

• usin g funds generated by tourist 
taxes to help pay for the maintenance 
and development of the local tourism 
infrastructure. 


Clearly, the first application is more radical 
and is about influencing demand, while the 
latter will simply help manage existing 
demand more effectively. However, imple- 
menting the former approach has a numbei 
of potential pitfalls, ineluding the follow- 
ing: 


► To reduce demand at unique destina- 
tions súch as Venice or the pyramids in 
Egypt, would require a high tourist tax, 
and this could be seen to he diserimina- 
tion against lower income tourists. 

We would need to know far more than 
we do eurrently about tourists* willing- 
ness to pay a particular tax levy for a 
specific resort. Otherwise, the tax could 
be set too high, and severely reduce a 
destination’s visitor numbers with seri¬ 
ous economic costs as a result. 

The mechanism for implementing the 
tax would be complex and costly. In 
areas where day-trippers are the major¬ 
ity of the market, it could even involve 
stopping cars on the road into nationai 
parks, as it would not be possible to 
collect the tax via accominodation 
establishments. On busy days, in the 
Peak District National Park in the UK, 
this could cause horrendous traffic con- 
gestion. However, perhaps this fact 
would discourage people from taking a 
trip and thus help reduce demand 
indirectly í 

It assumes that all tourists are equal in 
terms of their impact and does not 
encourage responsible behaviour or 
penalize anti-social behaviour. Instead 
it simply seeks to reduce overall num¬ 
bers. 

Given our inadequate understanding of 
carrying capacities how do we know 
which ideál visitor number we are aim- 
ing for in the first plače, when we try to 
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use taxes on tourists to manipulate 
demand? 

9 In a highly seasonal market, we would 
need to be constantly ch.angi.ng the rate 
of the tax levied to ensure that we were 
dampening deman d at the times of most 
overerowding but not at times when 
destination capacity was under- 
utilized. 

The second use of tourist taxes is sped.fi- 
cally designed to get tourists to pay more of 
the reál costs of meeting their needs, rather 
than the whole burden fal.li.ng on the local 
population. A good existing example of súch 
a tax is the ‘Taxe de Séjour’ which certain 
recognized resorts in France are allowed to 
levy. The product of the tax can be spent on 
infrastructure which is used by tourists but 
the tax has tliree main problems; 

• As ít is largely only collected in hotels, 
tourists using other forms of accommo* 
dation súch as self-catering, cottages 
and caxnpsites, generally do not pay it, 
although they still make use of the 
infrastructure. 

• The collection of the tax is often seen as 
an imposition by the hoteliers and the 
collection rate often falls well helow 
100 %. 

® As the rate is very low, typically 2-5 
francs per person, it is not a major 
source of revenue. 


Visitor Management 

Over the years great confidence has been 
placed in the use of ‘visitor managemenť 
techniques to manage tourism in areas 
where it is seen to be having a negatíve 
impact. This usually involves trying to 
divert demand away from ‘honey-poť areas, 
and involves initiatives like: 

9 using interpretation techniques to try to 
direct demand to less heavily used areas 
of the región 

• elosing roads from tíme to tíme and/or 
siting car parks, so that visitors cannot 


drive into already overcrowdéd or 
environmentally fragile areas. 

The hope is that this inconvenience will 
dissuade tourists from visiting the site. 

Altematively, visitor management tech¬ 
niques can be used to reduee the negatíve 
impacts of the existing level of demand. 
This could involve re-surfacing footpaths 
with materiál that is more resistant to the 
erosive power of walking boots, or park-and- 
ride sehemes that keep cars out of the heart 
of villages, town centres, or fragile environ- 
ments. 

Visitor management can be effective, but 
it is also quite costly. It can also háve a 
negatíve effect. For example, if a site is well 
known to tourists, ímproved interpretation 
of other less well known sites could simply 
increase overall demand and result in new 
pressures being placed on previously little 
used sites, as well as continuing pressure on 
the already popular site. 


Priváte versus Public Transport 

For several decades, the priváte car has been 
seen as the enemy of sustainable tourism, 
particularly in the countryside and histórie 
cities. Having at fírst liberated the tourist, it 
is now seen as a monster that imprisons 
them in trafík jams, and causes untold harm 
to the physical environment. Many writers 
also lament what they see as the negatíve 
impact the presence of cars has on the amhi- 
ence and aesthetíc quality of destinations. 

The conventional wisdom is that we need 
to encourage tourists to leave their cars at 
horne and use public transport instead, In 
spite of the money and effort that has been 
put into sneh sehemes, particularly in the 
national parks of the IJK, it is clearly a losing 
battle, beeause: 

• tourists enjoy the flexibility and free- 
dom which using their own car offers 
® public transport systems are often 
inconvenient beeause of the need to 
travel to a pick-up point and the fact that 
consumers háve to fit in with the operá¬ 
tori timetables 
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• a number of countries, subsidies for 
public transport háve been declining in 
recent years, which is taking away any 
price advantage it might háve over the 
priváte car. 

As attempts to encourage tourists to change 
their preferred móde of transport from the 
car to public transport háve largely been 
unsuccessful, the only solution may be to 
forbid the use of cars in certain plačeš. 
Clearly, this would be a very difficult deci- 
sion for politicians to také, given the 
politícal influence of car owners and the car 
industry. 

It would also háve to be managed care- 
fully so as not to inconvenience the host 
community, who would still need to use 
their cars for their business and leisure 
actívities. 

Before any súch action is taken we 
should also be realistic about some of the 
negatíve environmental impacts of public 
transport, súch as its energy consumption, 
and the pollutíon it causes. For example, in 
the UK, de-regulation of bus transport is 
leading to problems which make bus travel 
less environmentally friendly, including: 

• tlle fact that competitíon is in some 
cases leading to buses travelling with 
fewer passengers 

® more older buses being on the road 
which are, apparently, worse in terms of 
pollutíon than modem buses. 


would help develop more sustainabl 
forms of tourism? 

• The evidence from other well-meanin 
education campaigns - súch as thos 
relatíng to sex and drugs — appears t 
show that their impact is severely liir 
ited, unless the audience wants to hee 
the message. 

Even if we did know what sustainable toui 
ism was, it would still not be an eas 
message to sell to tourists if it involved mat 
ing any sacrifíce on the part of the tourist. I 
any event, attempting to influence the well 
established behaviour pattems of million 
of people would be an expensive activit 
that would také a long tíme to také effect. 

Finally, one could argue that if we are t* 
spend tíme and money on educating tourist 
about anything, then we should focus oj 
vitally important issues súch as the lin* 
between tourism and HIV infectíon ant 
other sexually transmitted diseases. 


Community Snvolvement and Local 
Control 

One of the most widely accepted principle; 
of sustainable tourism appears to be the ideí 
that tourism can only be sustainable if the 
local community is involved in tourisn 
planning and management. However, ever 
where attempts háve been made to achievt 
this aim, there háve been problems. Thesf 
include: 


Tourist Education 

@ 

Some commentators appear to speak 
blandly about the need to ‘educate tourists' 
to make them more concerned about the 
environmental impacts of tourism and the © 
principles ofsustainable tourism. However, 
an observer could be forgiven for taking a 
rather cynical view of this idea, for two main 
reasons, as follows: 

® We are not even sme yet what sustain¬ 
able tourism is, so how can we provide 
guidelines that, if followed by tourists, 0 


communities rarely, if ever, speak wiťfc 
one voice. There are many interes* 
groups and individual viewpoints anc 
there is no easy way of reeonciling these 
to reaeh a consensus 
the mechanisms that are used to elicit 
the views of the community provide an 
opportunity for a minority of self- 
appointed community spokespeople, 01 
people with strong views to dominate 
the process. The views of the so-called 
‘silent majority’ can therefore be 
žgnored 

professionals can sometímes under- 
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valne or even ignore local views that are 
the opposite of tíieir own, This can par- 
ticularly occur when ‘public 
participation exercises* are held to 
legitimize decislons whicli háve already 
been taken, to some extent 
a conflicts that debate causes wiíhin com- 
munities can be serious and can 
continue for a long tíme after the debate 
ends, 

Even íf a commimlty conld speak with one 
voice, its ability to control local tourism 
development would be limited by a number 
of factors, mcluding: 

® the power of the tourism industry. For 
example, tour operators are largely foot- 
loose, and if a destination trieš to 
control their activities they may simply 
move on to somewhere where they wi.ll 
not face similax constraints 

• centrál government policies and fund- 
ing may over-rale local preferences. For 
instanee, a community may wish to 
limit the growtli of tourism in an area 
but the government may want to maxi- 
mize the attraction of foreign tourists to 
the destination to help the balance of 
payments of the country 

• extemally based organizations may 
already háve a strong voice in the area 
because of their o wnership of local busi- 
nesses. An example of this would be 
resort complexes and hotels owned by 
national hotel chains or transnational 
coinpanies, 

Even if eommumties could control their 
local tourism industry, this might not 
always be a desiráble state of affairs. It could 
lead, for example, to tourism being used as a 
vehicle for nationalistíc aspirations, Tour¬ 
ists of certain natíonalities could be 
excluded from resorts, and heritage attrac- 
tions could be used to spread propaganda 
about different natíonalities. This could be 
a problém in certain regions of Eastern 
Európe for example, where different 
national groups live in close proximity to 
each other, with a long history of conílict 
between tliem. 


Role of Public Sector Planning 

Many commentators assume that public sec¬ 
tor tourism planning will play a major role 
in the development of sustainable tourism. 
Yet, in Európe at least, centrál state planning 
appears to be in retreat, for a variety of rea- 
sons including the following: 

• Scepticism about state planning and its 
alleged lack of achievements. In the UK 
for example, there has been urban plan¬ 
ning for 50 years yet the country has 
many examples of dysfunctional and 
visually unattractive towns and cities. 

• The climate of de-regulation and priva- 
tization, which has been reinforced by 
the European Union’s attempts to create 
a Single Market in Európe. 

• The dislike of planning in Eastern 
Európe where it is seen as a reminder of 
the doctrinaixe old communist regimes. 

® The growing power of transnational cor- 
porations whose area of influence 
extends beyond the geographical 
boundaries of any government. 

In any event, it is difficult to see what state 
planning can achieve in the toiirism area, 
given that public sector bodies do not own 
or control many of the key elements of the 
tourism product, mcluding: 

• accommodation units 

® the tour operation function 

• visitor attractions except in the heritage 
sector 

® bárs, night clubs, taxis and coach 
operators. 

It is for this reason that the concept of part- 
nership has grown in popularity in recent 
years. 

The Role of Industry 

interestingly, as noted earlier in the section 
on the ‘green tourisť, industry often appears 
to be more concerned with sustainable tour¬ 
ism than consumers. It also seems to be 
doing more in terms of concrete initiatives 
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than govemments. The following two brief 
examples illustrate these points: 

• The International Hotels Environmental 
Initiative, which has sought to encour- 
age hoteliers around the world to make 
their operational practices ‘greener’. 

• The sponsorshíp of sustainable tourism 
award schemes like the Tourism for 
Tomorrow' award by British Airways 

• Conferences on sustainable tourism 
organized by local tourism industry 
bodies súch as the ‘Ecological Confer¬ 
ences’ arranged by the Halkidiki Hotel 
Association in Greece. 

• The ‘Thomson Holiday Code’, a set of 
guidelines for clients of the tour oper- 
ator. 

Cynics may argue that this interest by indus- 
try is more about marketing hype than an 
altruistic belief in sustainable tourism. 
However, this may be unfair given that there 
appears to be little expiicit concern with 
sustainable tourism on the part of most tour¬ 
ists. Perhaps therefore, we háve to look at 
some more subtle motives for the attitudes 
or the industry, including: 

* convincing govemments that the indus¬ 
try is capable of regulating itself to 
prevent the threat of govemments intro- 
ducing legislation to control the 
activities of the industry 

* teking initiatives that reduce costs, and 
therefore improve financial perform- 
ance and competitiveness 

* attemptmg to impress tlie média given 
that today, the média plays a vital role in 
influencing consumer behaviour. 

Conversely, a number of small specialist 
tour operators in tourism, run by individual 
entrepreneurs, appear to be embracing sus¬ 
tainable tourism as a core element of their 
bus mess They try to attxact customers, 
partly at le^st, through their contention that 
their product and operations are eomple- 
mentary with the ideas of sustainable 
tourism, súch as being small scale, and 
encouraging contact with local people. This 
18 ^ of many of the members of AITO, the 


Association of Independent Tour Operators 
for example, in the UK, particularly those 
which offer ecotourism products. 

It could be argued that for these small 
operators, which focus on a narrow niche 
market, the emphasis on sustainable tour¬ 
ism helps tliem to differentiate themselves 
from the large mass market operators, with 
which they cannot compete on price. It is 
hkely that the relatively affluent clients who 
tend to make up the majority of the market 
for specialist tour operators, will be daxker 
green than the average tourist and will 
respond well to this message. 

However, ironically if the specialist 
operators do attract customers because of 
their more sustainable approach to tourism, 
they may well grow and beeome more com- 
mercial and ultimately, less sustainable! 


The Principle of Paríoership 

There has clearly been a growing recogni- 
tion that sustainable tourism cannot be 
achieved by public sector policy alone. Most 
public bodies lack the budget or expertise to 
háve a significant impact on the tourism 
industry and its activities. In crueial areas 
like accommodation and tour operation, the 
public sector is not a player of any signifi- 
cance. Its only influence comes via 
regulation and legislation but this tends to 
be more about preventing worst praetice 
rather than encouraging good praetice. 

This has resulted in the concept of part- 
nerships in tourism which háve taken a 
number of forms, including: 

9 The Visitor and Convention Bureaux, 
funded by both the public and priváte 
sectors, that market tourist destinations 
® Government encouragement of industry 

to také the issue of sustainability more 
seriously, via reports and conferences, 
ror example. 

However, in a competitive, commercial mar¬ 
ket like tourism, industry can only go along 
with public policy objectives in the tourism 
fíeld, províding they are not required to do 
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anything that will increase their costs, or 
otherwise reduce their competitiveness. 

One way around this problém has been 
for governments and pressure groups to per- 
suade the priváte sector that the sustainable 
development of tourism resources is a key 
interest of the tourism industry, The prob¬ 
lém with this approach is that the priváte 
sector can generally only afford to háve a 
short-term perspective, based on the finan¬ 
cmi year, and annual marketing plans. It is 
therefore naive to expect people in industry 
to také a long-term view. 

Perhaps, a final obstacle for the partner- 
ship is that both parties often appear to 
speak different languages! Although prog- 
ress has been made, there still often seenis to 
be a communication gap, with industry and 
academics not understanding each otheťs 
needs and constraints. 


Technocractic Thinking and jargon 

Academics and policy-makers know that 
achieving sustainable tourism will mean 
influencing tourists and the industry, Yet, at 
times, one could be forgiven for thinking 
that this was not the aim for múch of the 
work of both groups of people tends to: 

• be unrealistic in the context of a com- 
petitive and largely commercial market 

• not také aecount of the political dimen- 
sion of sustainable tourism, in terms of 
who would gain from it and who would 
pay, and the making of decisions about 
the resources on which tourism 
depends 

• use jargon which may exclude non- 
specialists, with the use of terms like 
carrymg capacity, holistic approaches 
and host com.muni.ties. 

In return, tlie samé two groups also often 
complain about the fact that, as they see it, 
tlie tourism industry does not pay enough 
attention to their views. However, given that 
they are trying to sell a set of ideas to the 
industry, the onus is on these groups to 
make their message more accessible to the 
industry. 


Power without Responsibility 

One of the dangers of the sustainable tour¬ 
ism debate is that it can involve people 
seeking to háve power over the lives of other 
people, without necessarily having any 
responsibility towards these samé people. 
For example, some decision-makers or 
would-be decision-makers want to: 

• stop other people visiting particular pla¬ 
češ without having to offer them any 
alternatíve 

® force the industry to change its practices 
in varying ways without having any 
responsibility for the people who will 
ultimately pay the price, whether it is 
the customer or the staff who are made 
redundant as a consequence of a result- 
ing increase in costs. 

This criticism is particularly appropriate, 
perhaps, for some voluntary sector pressure 
groups in the UK who seek to change the 
industry radically yet are elected by no one 
and háve no mandate Írom the population as 
a whole. 


Self-contained Resort Complexes 

One of the most controversial areas of the 
sustainable tourism debate has been the 
growth of self-contained resort complexes, 
from the Caríbbean to South-East Asia, 
South Aŕrica to the UK, with hrán d names 
like Sandals, Club Med, Center Parcs and 
Sun City. The conventional view would nor- 
mally be critical of sneh complexes beeause 
of the lack of contact between tourists and 
local people. Indeed, it is true to say that 
they can actively také away the rights of the 
local population to use beaehes they háve 
used for generations. 

Furthermore, the fact that all tourist 
needs are met on site by the resort operátor, 
means there can be little opportunity for 
small local husinesses to benefit from the 
presence of visitors through the purchase of 
meals, souvenirs and taxi Services, for 
example. 


They can also be criticized beeause they 
are often large and can be aesthetically unat- 
tractive. At the samé time, they are often 
owned by outside entrepreneurs or corpora- 
tions with little cominitment to the area. 

Conversely, if one believes that tourism 
can be a form of sociocultural pollution, 
then the fences around them are protecting 
local people from súch pollution. Some 
small complexes háve even been commen- 
ded as examples of sustainable develop¬ 
ment, sneh as the Center Parcs complexes 
in the UK, Their design is sensitive, new 
wildlife habitats háve been created during 
their constmction, and supplies are sourced 
locally wherever possible, 

Perhaps, therefore, weli-managed self- 
contained resort complexes could play a 
positive role in the development of sustain¬ 
able tourism. 


The Ethics and Practicalities of 
Conservation 

It appears to be generally accepted that there 
is a strong link between conservation and 
sustainable tourism, for the latter is about 
conserving current resources so they can 
support tourism in the future. We therefore, 
háve to ask ourselves some questions about 
what we are conserving, the ways in which 
we are conserving it, and the methods 
used. 

In the UK, perhaps, we are too concemed 
with conserving certain parts of our heritage 
while we do not do enough to conserve other 
aspects of our heritage which are also impor- 
tant for the development of sustainable 
tourism. In the UK, we allocate substantial 
resources, for instance, for conserving 
stately homes, industrial heritage and works 
of art. However, we seem to be doing little to 
protect our heritage in the areas like food 
and drink, popular culture and šport. All of 
these couy be key elements in tlie develop¬ 
ment of dyňami c, popular forms of 
sustainable tourism in the UK. 

At the samé time, our planning sj^stem, in 
relation to listed buildings for instance, has 
been rather negatíve and perhaps counter- 
productive. It has stopped aesthetically or 


arehitecturally inappropriate changes from 
being made to these buildings, but has done 
little to find viahle new uses for súch build- 
ings. It could also be argued that we are 
trying to conserve too múch of our heritage 
and that our emphasis on heritage is pre- 
venting us from looking to the future. We 
appear to be giving little attention to devel- 
oping good quality modern architecture; 
instead we are conserving pást buildings or 
copying traditional architecture styles, 
Surely sustainable development means 
innovation and imagination as well as just 
conservation. 


Emphasis on the Physica! 
Environment 

While the eoncept of sustainable develop¬ 
ment clearly has social and economic 
implications, the emphasis in the debate 
still tends to focus largely on the physical 
environment. In some ways this is under- 
standable, beeause the impacts of tourism 
on the environment are highly visible and 
we know that the environment is a finite 
resource. However, it is clear that as the 
physical environment is shaped by the 
action of man, any attempt to nianage envi- 
ronmental impacts mušt encompass 
economic systems and the needs of society 
in generál and individual communities, in 
particular. 

On the positive side, there is now con- 
siderable attention being paid to host 
communities, in terms of the impact of tour¬ 
ism úpon them and their role in its 
management. At the samé time, the con- 
tinued emphasis on the physical environ¬ 
ment is preventing enough attention being 
paid to other aspects of sustainable develop¬ 
ment, namely: 

• the human resource management prob- 
lems of tourism enterprises m terms of 
equal opportunities, pay and training, 
which are vítal to both the well-being of 
employees, and ultimately, the sustain- 
ability of the tourism industry 

• tlle economic viability of tourism 
enterprises 
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* the needs, opinions and riglits of the 
tourist themselves who are often east as 
viílains, but whose pleasure-seeking 
brings income and jobs to communities, 
as well as problems. 

Attempts to develop sustainable tourism 
mušt also address the dissatisfaction with 
their horne environment, and everyday lives 
that fuels the touiisťs desire to také holidays 
in the first plače. 

Finally, in some cases, it is the balance 
between the physical environment and the 
human dimension which appears to be inap- 
propriate. For example, in several British 
national parks, considerabie attention is 
being paid to footpath erosion while rural 
communities experience severe levels of 
poverty which attracts relatively little 
attention. 


Foreign fnfluences in Developing 
Countries 

The concept of sustainable tourism has 
probably increased the power and infLuence 
of the developed countries over the so- 
called developing countries, in several 
ways: 

® Environmental and sustainable tourism 
pressure groups in the northern hemi- 
sphere are often involved in lecturing 
govemments and people in developing 
countries on how they treat their wild- 
life. However, these groups may, of 
course, háve little idea of the true situa- 
tion in these countries. 

• Foreign tour operátore are pressuring 
govemments and businesses in devel¬ 
oping countries to také action to placate 
the views of their clients, but are not 
usually keen to increase the overall 
price of the product, as a result. 

® Most of the aeademics and consultants 
who are active in the sustainable tour¬ 
ism field come ťrom the northern 
hemisphere, but múch of their work is 
in the developing countries. 

There is a clear issue of self-interest here. 


People in developing countries could be for- 
given for thinking that the concem of 
foreignere about sustainability in their coun¬ 
try is just about enhancing the quality of 
holiday experience for tourists Írom the 
northern hemisphere. A cynical observer 
might say that those from the developing 
countries having failed to manage their own 
tourism industry particularly well, are not 
in a strong position to lecture others. 

Lack of Performance Indicators 

As we háve seen, there are no clearly 
accepted definitions of what forms of tour¬ 
ism are the most sustainahle. Given this fact 
it is therefore impossible to identify per¬ 
formance indicators and targets that will 
allow the industry to monitor its success or 
otherwise, in moving forward becoming 
more sustainable in its activities. This is a 
problém because experience shows us that 
for any strategy to be successfully imple- 
mented organizations need measurable 
targets to keep them on course. 

At the samé time, unlike the field of envi- 
ronmental management, there are no 
accepted official štandarda either. The 
broader, less measurable fi eld of sustainable 
tourism has no equivalent of BS 7750, for 
example. The absence of súch a štandard has 
two main drawbacks: 

® it makes it difficult for organizations to 
act, because there are no guidelines and 
no blueprint for them to work towards 
• organizations may feel that unless there 
is official accreditation of aehieve- 
ments, which they can use for marketing 
purposes, they cannot afford to expend 
time and money on sustainable tour¬ 
ism. 


Relationships between Different Key 
Concepts and Techniques in 
Sustainable Tourism 

Given the authoťs scepticism about some of 
the key concepts and techniques in the sus¬ 
tainable tourism debate, there is a further 
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háve expressed concern at tlie parochiality 
of tlie sustainable touňsm debate. Too often 
tourism is seen as a self-contained world in 
its own right. However, as we háve seen 
when discussing ťhe issue of sustainable 
development, tourism ís just part of the 
wider sustainability debate. We need to rec¬ 
ognize and study the links between tourism 
and other industries and activities if we are 
to fully understand sustainable tourism. 


Condusions 


Discussion Points and Essay 
Questions 

1. Discuss the practical and moral problems 
involved in implementing the concept of 
de-marketing. 

2. Critically evaluate the advantages and dis- 
advantages of self-contained resort 
complexes for destinations which wish to 
develop more sustainable forms of tour¬ 
ism. 

3. Discuss the factors which will determine 
whether or not the ‘dark green tourisť 
market segment will grow or dedine in 
the future. 


This chapter has highlighted some of the P 

authoťs concerns over current thinking on xercise 

sustainable tourism. Many of the ideas and Choose a destination with which you are 
techniques discussed clearly háve a role to familiar, and imagine you háve been 
p ay in sustainable tourism management. employed as a consultant. Your brief is to 
However, the problems we háve identified devise a workable scheme for a tourist tax 
will need to be resolved or ameliorated for all visitors to the destination. You are 
before they can make a full eontribution to required to: 
managing tourism in a more sustainable 

manner, Many of these ideas and techniques • outline the scheme you are proposing 

are therefore exa.min.ed in more detail later ® suggest the benefits the destination 

in the book to see how they might be refíned would gain from the introduction of 

and further developed. In the meantime, we your scheme 

will move on to look at sorne of the prínci- * highlight difficultíes that might be expe- 

ples we should perhaps adopt to guide our rienced in trying to implement your 

approach.es to sustainable tourism, based scheme 

úpon tlie critique of current thinking in this ® suggest how the tax revenue might be 
chapter. spent. 



Following on from the critique of current 
thinking in Chapter 3, some principles are 
now put forward that could constitute a new 
approach to sustainable tourism manage¬ 
ment. These principles are briefly outlined 
below but many of them will be considered 
in more detail later in this book. 

# There is a need to recognize that sus¬ 
tainable tourism is, perhaps, an 
impossible dream, and the best we can 
hope for is to develop more sustainable 
forms of tourism. This may be hecause 
tourism is inherently non-sustainable or 
may be due to the fact that unforeseen 
future political, economic, social and 
technological change may make current 
approaches to sustainable tourism man¬ 
agement obsolete. 

• m ust endeavour to xntroduce more 
objectivity ínto the sustainable tourism 

debate. It is the author’s belief that too 
muqh current thinking is judgemental 
and prejudiced about certain forms of 
tourism, with little reál fírm evidence to 
support these judgements and prejudi- 
ces. The polarization of tourism into 
good and ť baď is divisive and 
unhelpful. 

• It is important for us to recognize that 
sustainable tourism is an overtly polit¬ 
ical subject, in that it is about the 
distribution of resources, now and in 


the future. The fact that some peop 
will gain and some people will lóse aí 
result of sustainable tourism means tb 
it is inherently political. Technocral 
Solutions will fail if they ignore t] 
political dimension. 

The political náture of the sustainab 
tourism debate means that sustainab 
tourism is about who has the pow 
- host commimities, governments, ti 
industry and tourists - and how th< 
use the power. We need to reeogni: 
that definitions of sustainable touris: 
and devising strategies to try to achiei 
it will normally reflect who has tl 
power in any particular situation. 

This faríngs us to the idea that sustai] 
able tourism is about stakeholdei 
whose interests háve to be balanced. 
We should accept that the idea of con 
munity involvement as a cornerstone < 
sustainable tourism is fraught wit 
problems. It is necessary for us to reeoj 
niže that: 

(i) communities are rarely homogť 
neous, taking a single hom( 
geneous view on any issue. Thei 
is a need to develop mechanism 
for arbitrating the conflict m 
views that will emerge over tom 
ism in any community 

(ii) tourism management should nc 
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allow articulat© minorities to 
dominate t.he process to the exelu- 
sion of other citizens 
(iii) in some instances, the commu- 
nity may wish to pursue policies 
which are anti-sustainable tour- 
ism. We cannot assurne, there- 
fore, that eoinmunity invoive- 
ment will automatically ensure 
more sustainable fonns of tour- 
ism. 

• The emphasis needs to shift from strát- 
egy generation to implementation for 
there are meny sustainable tourism 
strategies in destinations, but as yet few 
examples of successful initiatives. 

• Accepting that in most countries while 
public sectors can help faciíitaíe the 
growth of more sustainable forms of 
tourism in xnany ways, uítimately, the 
key determinants of what happens will 
be the marke!, in other words, tourist 
demand and industry responds to this 
demand, This means that public sector 
policy mušt focus on developing part- 
nerships with both tourists and the 
industry, based on an understanding of 
how the tourism marketing actuaUy 
works. 

® Instead of concentrating on the tourism 
industry the emphasis should be on the 
tourist, for it is their desires, choices 
and behaviour which uítimately deter- 
mine the impact which the tourist has 
on the world. 

• At the samé tíme we need to recognize 
that tourists háve rights too. They 
spend their hard earned money on vaca- 
tions to destinations which háve often 
worked hard to persuade them to go 
there. They are there as invited guests 
not invaders. 

® We need to acknowledge that well- 
managed tourism can bring great 
social, economic and environmental 
benefits as well as being the cause of 
problems if it is poorly managed. 

® It is also important that we always 
remember that sustainable tourism is 
not just about the environment, it is also 
about social equity, and economic via- 
bility. 


® We háve to be careful to avoid the temp- 
tation to introduce draconian measures 
that are out of proportion to the scale of 
the problém. In an era when hnedom of 
movement is accepted as a basic human 
right we mušt only ever consider 
restricting access to sites and plačeš as 
an absolute last resort, 

• We should accept that there are ‘shades 
of green’ tourism and that currently 
very few tourists are dark green. 

• There is a need to clarify the relation- 
ship between ecotourism and 
sustainable tourism and be clear that 
they are not the samé thing. 

® Future research on carrying capacities 
should involve consideration of how 
the results can be represented. There is 
little point in learning that a woodland 
can only accommodate 500 tourists per 
square kilometre at any one time if we 
cannot then introduce measures to 
restrict usage to this level or below. 

• While the concept of de-marketing does 
háve great potential in relation to sus- 
tainable tourism, we háve to recognize 
that it has limitations. For example: 

(i) changing established behaviour 
pattems in tourism is a very 
sophisticated marketing chal- 
lenge that will také time to 
achieve and will require huge 
budgets 

(ii) de-marketing will rarely reduce 
overall demand, instead it will 
merely channel i t in another 
direction 

(iii) de-marketing is highly political 
because it may reduce income 
from businesses in some destina¬ 
tions and it is a form of social 
engineering, seeking to manipu- 
late tourist behaviour. 

m Tourists should pay a fair price for 
their holiday experience. They should 
not be subsidised by local people who 
do not gain financially from tourism. 

® The most sustainable forms of tourism 
may be those where tourism is ‘fair 
tradeď, in other words, where local 
communities sell directly to the tourist, 
cutting out the tour operátor and travel 
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agent m between. This may mean more 
of the tourists’ spending will g0 to the 
local community, However, given the 
power of the tourism industry and the 
high cost of entering the tourism desti- 
nation network, this may be as difficult 
to achieve in tourism as it has been in 
relation to commodities súch as coffee 
and tea. 

# For destinations, particularly those in 
developing countries, to gain a fair 
share of the benefits of tourism, they 
will probably need to work together to 

increase their joint power vis-d-vis the 
tourism industry in developed coun¬ 
tries which are the generators of most 
International tourist trips. However, 
súch an approach could be seen as a 
cartel and anti-competitive in an era 
when free trade and de-regulation is the 
or der of the day. 

# There will almost certainly háve to be 
more restrictions on the use of priváte 
car transport for in many developed 
and newly developed countries, the car 
has gone from being the liberator of the 
tourist to being the tourisťs jailer, pre- 
venting tourist mobility through 
congestion. Voluntary experimental 
schemes for encouraging people to leave 
their car behind and use public trans¬ 
port háve generally not worked, even on 
the limited scale on which they háve 
been attempted. 

* , We should «M»t Plače too múch faith in 
‘educating tourists’ until we are súre of 
what the educational message should be 
at a time when we are still rather vague 
about what sustainable tourism means 

* rf we wan ‘ the industry to behave in a 
more sustainable way, we mušt accept 
that it may do so for commercial moti- 
vations rather than altruistic reasons. 
Provided that their activities are pos- 
itive, we should not, perhaps, worry too 
múch about the motives of the com- 
panies. 

* At a time when there is a growing num- 
ber of pressure groops in the 
sustainable tourism field, we should 
not let them háve power without 
responsibility. If súch groups influence 


tourism policy they may affect othe 
people s lives, e.g. causing a reductio: 
in their income, yet they are not cm 
rently asked to také responsibility fo 
their actions, which is unfair. 

We could also perhaps adopt the slogan 
'sustainable tourism begins at horne’. Ii 
other words, commentators from devel 
oped countries should focus on thei 
own country and the behaviour of it: 
own tourists, rather than telling peoph 
in developing countries how thei 
should manage their tourism. 

There is a need for more clear thinkiní 
in relation to what we seek to conserve" 
and how we conserve it. If we try tc 
conserve too múch we retard the evolu- 
tion of new building styles, landscapes 
and life styles. This could result in fossi- 
lization; sustainability should be aboul 
managed change, not stopping change. 
There is a need for us to develop good 
performance indicators for sustainable 
tourism so that we can monitor our 
progress and recognize where we are 
failing. 

® It would also be helpíul if a systém of 
official standards or sustainable tour¬ 
ism labels could be developed to help 
those consumera who wish to purehase 
more sustainable tourism products. 

® We háve to recognize that sustainable 
tourism is inextricably linked with the 
question of sustainable development in 
generál, and other industries súch as 
agriculture. 

The Need for More Research 

All of these points imply a múch greater role 
for research and the wider dissemination of 
research fmdings. This should include: 

® comparable work on the impacts of tour¬ 
ism that helps us to develop štandard 
common ways of assessing these 
impacts 

® research on the workings of the tourism 
industry that increases our understand¬ 
ing of how it might be managed to 
achieve desired outcomes 
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® more empirieal work on tlie behaviour 
of tourists so we gain a better irnder- 
standing of their inotivations and the 
processes through which they make 
decisions 

• longitudinal studies of both tourism in 
individual destinations, and the behav¬ 
iour of the market segments, 

The results of this research mušt be dissemi- 
nated widely in a readíly understandable 
form so that it can illuminate the whole 
sustainable tourism debate. If we cannot 
find funding for súch research, it does not 
augur well for our ability to develop more 
sustainable forms of tourism. 


Changes in the Concept of 
Sustainable Tourism Over Time 

We háve to accept that the concept of sus¬ 
tainable tourism wil.1 change over tíme. We 
can, therefore, never allow our ideas of sus¬ 
tainable tourism to become too fixed, so that 
they cannot be changed as the world and 
social attitudes change. If we look at tlie 
debate over sustainable development in gen¬ 
erál, as we did in Chapter 1, we can see that 
the náture of public concern has changed 
over time from: 

• urban living conditions in northern 
European cities in the 19th century to 
® Third World development in the 196Qs 
to 

9 over-population and pollution in the 
developed world in the 197Qs to 
® global warcning in the 1980s and 
1990s. 

The sustainable tourism debate has also 
moved on from the concern with the envi- 
ronment and ‘green issues' to the wider 
subject of sustainable tourism. It is likely, 
therefore, tliat our level of interest in sus¬ 
tainable tourism, and the issues which 
concern us in relation to tourism, will be 


very different in 10, 20 or 30 years from 
now. 

Ironically, given the definition of sustain¬ 
able development, we mušt ensure that we 
do not do things today which mean that 
future governments do not háve the freedom 
to tackle sustainability in the best way for 
them at the time. 


Concíusions 

This chapter suggests a set of guidelines that 
might underpin a new approach to sustain¬ 
able tourism management, building on tlie 
critique offered in Chapter 3. We háve now 
set tlie scene for the rest of the book which 
will concentrate on how we might put the 
principles of sustainable tourism into prac- 
tice. 


Discussion Points and Essay 
Questions 

1. Díscuss the contention that, ‘sustainable 
tourism is, perhaps, an impossible 
dream\ 

2. Evaluate what the concept of ‘fair trading’ 
in tourism might mean for tourists, the 
tourism industry and the host commu- 
nity. 

3. Critically evaluate the idea that, ‘sustain¬ 
able tourism is an overtly political 
subjecť. 


Exercise 

Select a book or major article on sustainable 
tourism, with which you are familiar. Com- 
pare what they say about sustainable 
tourism with what the author has said in this 
chapter. Identity and discuss any differen- 
ces between the views of the different 
authors. 
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In Paxt Two, we look at the three dimensions of sustainable tourism, namely: 

• the environment, both natural and built 

• the economic life of communities and companies 

way in which thosľľmpíoyed“ d t0UrÍStS ’ “ d the 

that sustainabletourisnT mana^pnímľ lmp ° rtant “ ! S als0 the autll «’ s baltaf 

between all three dimensions are fully recognized. 6 SUCCeSsful lf the biter-relationships 





The Environmemtal Dimension 


To many people sustainability is about the 
environment, primarily the naturel, phys- 
ical environment, and its protection. 
However, as we will see in this chapter, 
there is far more to the environment than 
just the naturel landscape. The autfaor will 
argue that the development of more sustain- 
able forms of tourism will require us to; 

• think in terms of ecosystem s rather than 
the environmenť, and recognize that 
man is an important and valíd element 
within the ecosystem 

® take a far more critical view of the con- 
cept and practice of conservation, and 
accept that conservation can lead to fos- 
sihzation and prevent the natural 
evolution which has given us those 
townscapes and landscapes which we 
treasure and seek to conserve today. 

But firstly, we need to identity just what we 
mean by the environment. Figúre 5.1 illus- 
rates the scope of the term in relation to 
tourism. We know, of course, that whilst 
useful this distinction is partly artificial, 
and that there are strong links between 
tnem. For example inshore Coastal waters 
can be transformed by the creation of flsh 
tarms, and agricultural systems tend to dic- 
tate the pattern of human settlement and the 
torm of villages. 

We also need to recognize that the envi¬ 
ronment, all five types of environment, are 


currently changing, as are our perceptions of 
them. It is also important to understand 
that; 

an important characteristic of the 
interaction between tourism and the 
environment is the existence of strong 
feedback mechanisms: tourism often has 
adverse effects on the quantity - and 
quality — of natural and cultural resources, 
but it is also affected by the dedine in 
quality and quantity of súch resources. 
(Coccossis, 1996) 

Let us now move on to look at the five 
aspects of the environment. 


The Natural Resources 

Tourism makes use of a range of natural 
resources, and in many cases, the core 
attraction of a destinatioiťs product may be 
natural resources, súch as; 

® clean, pure mountain air 
® land 

® the minerál waters which háve healing 
properties and. are the focus of spa 
development 

® the water in lakes and seas, if it is rela- 
tively warrn and clean, and therefore 
suitable for bathing. 

Yet, while tourism can provide an economic 
rationale for protecting súch resources, it 
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can also be a threat to their survival. Tourists 
make great use of water resources for their 
baths and swiraming pools and their sewage 
can poliate the seas if not adequately trea- 
ted, 

The easiest way to think about the impact 
of tourism on natural resources is to think 
about the growth of a new resort complax on 
the coast in an arid Coastal región, The 
development could: 

• divert water Írom the local comrnumty 
to fill the swimming pool, provide 
showers and irrigate tlie golf course 

• pollute the sea with sewage and fuel 
from the boats in the marina 

® mean building on laná, thus destroying 
the vegetation and disrupting the wild- 
life which was previously found on the 
site. 


The Natural Environment 

We need to recognize that: 

® there are few 'natural' landscapes or 


wildemess areas left in the world. 
Almost all 'naturaT landscapes háve 
been affected to some extent, by the 
actions of man through the centuries 
tourism is only one industry or activity 
which changes landscapes, and it is 
probably less significant in its impact 
than other Industries, súch as agrieul- 
ture and forestry, and mining and 
quarrying, for example 
the natural landscape represents the 
core of the tourism product in many 
areas including: 

(i) natural forests like the Amazon- 
ian rain forest 

(ii) regions which attract tourists 
because of their rivers and lakes 
súch as the Rhine in Germany, 
and the Lake District in the UK 

(iii) mountains which are perceived to 
be particularly beautiful súch as 
the Alps and the Rockies 

the natural landscape can also be an 
obstacle to the development of tourism. 
For instance, hills behind a resort can 
stop it growing or can force it to develop 
vertically through high rise huildings. 
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C a re'n('l996?. 0rne P ° tentÍa ' '' mpaCtS ° f ,OUriSm ° n ,he natural en «ronment Source: Hun.er and 
Impact aspect Potential consequence 

® Disruption of breedlng habits 

• Kiiiing of animals through hunting 

• Kiíling of animals in order to supply goods for the souvenir trade 

• leward or outward migration of animals 

• Trampling and damage of vegetation by feet and vehicles 

• ?ľ 5trUCd ° n ° f ve 8 etation through the gathering of wood or plants 

• Chan ge m extent and/or náture of vegetation cover through 
ciearance or planning to accommodate tourist facilities 

• Creation of a wiídlife reserve/sanctuary or habitat restoration 

• Water pollution through discharges of sewage, spillages of oii/petrol 

• Air pollution from vehicle emissions, combustion of fuels for 
heating and lighting 

® Noise pollution from tourist transportation and activities 

® Compaction of solid causing increased surface run-off and erosion 

• Change in risk of occurrence of land slips/slides 

• Change in risk of avalanche occurrence 

• Damage to geological features (e.g. tors, caves) 

• Damage to river banks 

• Depletion of ground and surface water supplies 
® Depletion of fossil fuels to generate energy for tourist activity 
® Change in risk of occurrence of fire 

• Depletion of minerál resources for building materíals 

• Over-exploitation of biologicaí resources (e.g. overfishing) 

• Change in hydrological patterns 

• Change in land used for primary production 

• Facilities (e.g. buildings, chairlift, car park) 

• Litter 

• Sewage, algal bfooms 


\ 


Tourism and the Sustainability of the protection of the natural environment. 
Natural Environment: Friends or Mathieson and Wall, in their seminal 

Foes - w °rk on the impact of tourism, suggested 

that: 

In many regions of the world we háve seen 

that tourism can be an enemy of the natural Tourism can also be credited with 

environment, as illustrated in Table 5.1. extending environmental appreciatíon. 

At the samé tíme, tourism can be bene- (Mathieson and Wall, 1982) 

ncial to the natural environment by 

^S a ^^ enVÍro r ental R h3S made P e °P le raore knowledgeable 
tive fnr W th ° l the fi “ a ” clal lncen ' about t 116 environment. Nevertheless, over- 
ľlj * conservatlo f,. whlch tourism all, it is difficult not to come to the 
P abllc sect p r bodies conclusion that tourism generally has a nee- 
r probably pay less attention to the ative impact on the natural environment. 




Floral and faunal species 
composition 


Pollution 


Erosion 


Natural resources 


Visual impact 
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The Farmed Environment 

The farmed environment can eover a diverse 
range of agricultural systems, includmg, for 
example: 

• intensive erop-rearing súch as the grain- 
growing areas of eastern Engiand, and 
the Miď-West of the USA and the rice 
fields of South-East Asia 

® traditional mixed farming sneh. as that 
seen in the Mediterranean región with 
the wine, citrus fruits and olives being 
cultivated aiongside the grazing of 
sheep and goats 

© monocultural cash crops súch as the 
vines of the Iierault area of France, and 
bananas of some Caribbean islands 
® nomadic communities of people 
engaged in iivestoek-raising súch as the 
Maasai people in Africa 

• areas where timber is farmed súch as 
northem Scandinavia, South-East Asia 
and parts of Canada. 

In this era of the growth of 'pisciculture* we 
should also add to our list the fish farm, 
which contributes its own disti.net strac- 
tures to tlie shores around Ireland and 
Scotland, for example. 

It is generally held that tourism has a 
negatíve impact on the farmed environment, 
includmg the following: 

• tourists can trample crops, or light fires 
in woodland that get out of control 

® new tourism developments eat up farm- 
land and use water that ís required for 
agriciulture 

® the jobs offered in tourism may tempt 
young people to give up farming. 

However, it is also important to reeognize 
tliat tourism can also be heneficial to the 
farmed environment. Tourist spending on 
farm-based accommodation, for example, 
can help maintain the viability of marginal 
farms. In France, the govemment has used 
gites and fermes-auberges deliberately as 
part of a tourism policy designed to provide 
extra revenue and social benefits for farm- 
ers. 


Wildlife 

In the context of this chapter, the issue of 
wildlife has a number of dimensions, as 
follows; 

® Areas where wildlife is a major attrac- 
tion for tourists, includmg: 

(i) the big game of Kenya, Tanzania 
and Botswana 

(ii) the bird life of the Danube Delta, 
or Ireland and Cyprus in the 
winter 

(iii) natural woodland and unusual 
flóra, in the Amazon Basin 

(iv) unusual creatures súch as the 
giant turties of the Galapagos 
Islands. 

• Marine life which attracts tourists to 
také trips on the sea to view it, súch as 
the whales of New Engiand, Iceland and 
New Zealand. 

® Tourism which is based on hunting 
wildlife including fishing trips. 

® Visitor attractions súch as zoos, wildlife 
and aquaria, where creatures in captiv- 
ity are a major draw for tourists. 

• Traditional events which tourists are 
invited to attend which involve wild¬ 
life, notably bull-fighting in Spain. 

® The exploitation of animals to ‘enter- 
tain’ tourists like the ‘dancing bears’ of 
Turkey. 

Tourism can clearly be very harmful to wild¬ 
life through: 

® the destraction of habitats 

• affecting feeding habits 

• disrupting breeding patterns 
® fires in woodlands 

® people picking rare plants. 

Conversely, tourism can benefit wildlife by 
giving it an economic value, which in tum 
provides a motivation for its conservation. 
There is little doubt that without tourists 
there would now be fewer lions or elephants 
in the world. 

However, conserving wildlife for the ben¬ 
efit of tourists brings its own problems. 
There are ethical dilemmas, notably: 
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• Is lt ri g ht us to ‘play Goď and inter- 
fere in the process of ‘evolution’? 

® Should we affect the livelihoods of 
some humans to protect animals? 

9 Could it not be argued that preserving 
species so they can be viewed by tour¬ 
ists is simply self-indulgent 
exploitation? 


The Built Environment 

The built environment exists at no less than 
three levels: 

® in dividual buildings and structures 
9 small-scale settlements súch as villages 
® large-scale settlements, e.g. towns and 
cities. 

We also need to reeognize that, in terms of 
tourism, there are also several dimensions to 
the built environment as follows: 

® Those histórie villages, towns and cities 
where the built environment is, in terms 
of its age, aesthetic appearance and his- 
torical interest, a major attraction for 
tourists, and is the core of the tourism 
product. This eategory includes a wide 
variety of settlements from the honey- 
coloured villages of the Cotswolds in 
the UK, through the hill towns of Tus- 
cany, to whole cities like Venice and 
Jerusalem. 

• Individual histórie buildings which are 
major attractions for tourists, within 
otherwise rather unspectacular town- 
scapes like the Taj Mahal in Agra. 

9 Histórie townscapes which háve been 
conserved in their entirety, almost as 
museums, súch as Colonial Williams- 
burg in the USA. 

* s Pectacular axamples of modem archi- 
tecture súch as Gaudťs ‘cathedraľ in 
Barcelona and the Antigone develop- 
ment in the French city of Montpellier. 

® 1 he conversion of old buildings or areas 

which werenot built for the purpose of 
tourism. For example, the old dock- 
lands of New York, San Francisco and 
Liverpool being turned into visitor 


attractions, and the conversion into 
hotels of the Paradores in Spain. 

® Modem purpose-built tourist resorts 
like Ayia Napa and Protaras in Cyprus. 
9 Individual buildings and structures, 
particularly accommodation establish- 
ments and visitor attractions. 

• Tourism infrastmeture, notably air- 
ports. 

As can be seen from Table 5.2, tourism 
development can háve a major impact, both 
negatíve and positive, on the built environ¬ 
ment. 


The Five Aspects of the Environment: 
Some General Comments 

It is clear that tourism can be very harmful to 
any aspect of the environment. Conversely, 
we háve seen that it can also be a positive 
force in relation to the environment. It can: 

9 provide a motivation for governments to 

conserve the natural environment and 
wildlife hecause of its value as a tourism 
resource. Without this motivation, par¬ 
ticularly in developing countries, even 
more damage might be done to the envi¬ 
ronment and wildlife by industrial and 
residential development 
9 mise tourist awareness of environmen¬ 
tal issues and lead them to campaign for 
environmental protection based on 
what they háve learned while on holi- 
day 

• kee P farms viable by providing a vital 
extra income for agriculturists, thus pre- 
venting the ‘desertifreation’ of farmed 
rural landscapes 

® provide new uses for derelict buildings 
in towns and cities, through the devel- 
opment of new visitor attractions. 

Towards a More Sustainable 
Relationship befween Tourism and 
the Environment 

Tourism and the environment are inextrica- 
bly linked and interdependent. If tourism 
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Table 5.2, Some major potential impacts of tourŕsm on the built environment Source: Hunter and Green 
(1996). 

Impact aspect Potential consequences 

Urban form • Change in character of built area through urban expansion or redevelopment 

® Change in residential, retail or industrial land uses (e.g. move from priváte 
homes to hotels/boarding houses) 

• Changes to the urban fabric (e.g. roads, pavemertts, Street furniture) 

• Emergence of contrasts between urban areas developed for the tourist 
population and those for the host population 

Infrastructure • Overload of infrastructure (e.g. roads, railways, car parking, electricity grid, 

Communications systems, waste disposal, buildings, water supply) 

° Provision of new infrastructure or upgrading of exlsting infrastructure 

• Environmenta! management to adapt areas for tourist use (e.g. sea walls, land 
recíamatíon) 

Visual impact ® Growth of the buiít-up area 

• New architectural styles 

• Litter 

• Beautification 

Restoration • Re-use of disused buildings 

• Restoration and preservation of histórie buildings and sites 
® Restoration of dereíict buildings as second homes 

Erosion « Damage to built assets from feet and vehicular traffic (including víbration 

effects) 

Pollution • Air poílution from tourists and tourist traffic 

• Air pollution from non-tourist sources causing damage to built assets 

continues to grow, we háve to find ways of control to reduce the negatíve impact of 
improving the relationship between tlie two tourism on the environment. However, we 
and makíng it more sustainable, This might mušt reeognize ťhat while regulatíon can 
mvolve the following. help prevent negatíve outeomes, it can do 

,, f . ,. , &ttle i° stimulate the creation of positive 

Hohstic Thmking: the Concept of Ecosystems outeomes. 

Too often, in tourism, we fall into the trap of 

thmkmg ahout the environment m terms of Encouraging Good Eractice 

self-contained compartments súch as wild- it i s more pro-active and positive to encour- 
hfe or ram forests, or mountams. However, a ge góod practice rather than merely 
the environment is a complex phenomenon, preventing bad practice. In relation to the 
made up of a set of inter-relationships built environment this could mean, for 
between the physical environment and flóra example, ensuring that all new development 
and íauna species, and hu.rn.an beings are i s: 
ono of those species. To manage the li.nk 

between tourism and the environment more o built on an appropriate site, in terms of 
effectively, we need to reeognize this con- the existence of on-site Services and 
cept of ‘ecosystems* and plaň accordingly. infrastructure 

_ . ® of a suitable scale for the site and loeal- 

Regulation of the Negatíve Impacts ity 

There is a clear need for legislation and a @ constructed of recycled and locally 
systém of land-use planning and huildmg sourced matéria!s, wherever possible 
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* designed to be energy-efficient 
9 devei oped in a way that minimizes the 
use of resources like water, and the dis- 
ruption of wildlife habitats. 

Keeping a Sense of Proportion 
Weneed to ensure that our level of concem 
andactionis m proportion to the scale of the 
problém. There is no point in taking draco- 
man, expensive measures to tackie a 
problém which is not very serious. For 
mstance, minor footpath erosion is not a big 
enough problém to merit widespread clo- 
sure of footpaths and/or expensive visitor 
management teehniques. 

Raising A wareness amongst Tourists and the 
Industry 

Some of the damage caused to the environ- 
ment by tourism is not unavoidable while 
múch of it is not deliberate. Better knowl- 
íeonth 0 part of the industry and tourists 
would help reduce some of the negatíve 
environmental aspects of tourism. 

Paying a Príce that Covers the Environmental 
Costs of Tourism 

Tourism causes environmental problems 
which cost money to ameliorate or solve 
The prices paid by the industry for Services 
they buy, and the tourists for their holidav 
mušt be high enough to ensure that money is 
available to cover the environmental costs of 
tourism Otherwise either the local popula- 
tion will háve to snbsidize the tourist or the 
fmvironmental problems will not be tack- 

Maintaininga Balance Between Conservation 
and Development 

We need to find a balance between conserv- 
mg the environment as it is today and the 
development which is needed to provide 
Jobs and social benefits. 


The Dangers of Conservation 

? IS ™P° rt ™t to reeognize that conserva- 
0n ls a relatively modern phenomenon. 


h y m rec ent years háve widespread 
attempts been made to conserve landeapes, 
buildings and wildlife, across the World. 

Conservation has been most in evidence 
m developed countries where the pace of 
economic and social change has led to great 
changes m the environment. This has stimu- 
iated attempts to conserve - or ‘preserve’ 
the status quo, almost out of a sense of 
nostalgia. 

There is a clear link between tourism and 
conservation, for: 

• the destruction of the environment 
caused by large-scale tourism has often 
stimulated demands for conservation 
° the rec °gnition that the environment is 
a major attraction of tourists has given 
an economic motivation for conserva- 
tion 

9 many conservation projects are wholly 
or partly funded by income from tour- 
ísm. 

Conservation is now evident throughout the 
areas visited by tourists and is generally 
seen to be a very positive concept. Yet, the 
author believes that it involves dangers 
which are not always reeognized, and which 
m themselves, threaten the long-term sus- 
tamability, of both tourism and host 
communities. These include: 

® The tendency to believe that everything 
old is worthy of conserving or ‘saving* 
or ‘preserving*. This can lead to us 
spreading resources too thinly to be 
effective as we try to conserve everv- 
tliing. J 

® Sometimes we plače the conservation of 
wildlife or landseapes above the welfare 
of humans, particularly those who lack 
political power. Nomadic people in East 
Africa are therefore having their tradi- 

tl0 íľi Í Ífe Styles dism P ted to protect the 
wudlife on which the local tourism 
mdustry depends. Nearer to horne, local 
young people in the national parks of 
the UK suffer a lack of job opportunities, 
partly at least, beeause of planning poli- 
cies which are unsympathetic to 
industrial development. 
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® The apparent obsession with conserv- 
ing all old buildings means there is a 
danger that new building styles will not 
be developed or valued. If imaginative 
modem architecture is not encouraged 
to develop, what will people in the 
future choose to conserve as symbols of 
our ageľ 

• T astes and preferences change over time 
so the next generation may not appre- 
ciate the results of today’s efforts to 
preserve life styles and environments, 
Instead of seeing it as an asset it may see 
the results of our conservation as an 
unwanted liability. 

We háve to accept that most landscapes and 
buildings háve been developed by mankind 
to fulfil a specific purpose. If we try to keep 
them after their originál purpose has dis- 
appeared it will simply be preservation, and 
will leave us with buildings and landscapes 
which are as dead as fossils, Conservation is 
often a reaction to changes which are per- 
eeived to be negatíve súch as industrial 
íarming or modem architecture. It is a last 
resort. Perhaps we should instead foeus on 
the forces which shape these changes which 
we see as undesirable and try to influence 
those so that conservation becomes unnee- 
essary. 

In the spirit of sustainability, we perhaps 
need to be more selective and careful to 
ensure that our conservation activity today 
does not impose unwanted burdens on 
future generations. 


Conclusions 

This chapter has been, by necessity, rather 
short, simplistic and superficial. Neverthe- 
less, it has highlighted some key issues, 
including the following: 

® the environment has fíve elemente 


• tourism can háve both negatíve and pos- 
itive impacts on the environment, but 
on balance it has a negatíve impact on 
the environment 

• there is a set of principles that might 
make tourism more environmentally 
friendly 

• environmental conservation has some 
inherent dangers. 

A range of issues relating to tlie environmen¬ 
tal dimension of the sustainable tourism 
debate háve been briefly discussed. Many of 
these issues will be re-visited later in the 
hook, for they underpin many of the key 
aspects of the concept of sustainable tour- 
ísm. 


Discussion Points and Essay 
Questions 

1. Critieally evaluate the idea that tourism 
and the environment are enemies rather 
than allies. 

2. Discuss the extent to which legislation 
and regulation can safeguard the environ¬ 
ment from the negatíve impacts of 
tourism. 

3. Discuss the advantages and disadvanta- 
ges of attempting to conserve one of the 
following: 

® traditional landscapes 

• histórie buildings 

• indigenous wildlife. 


Exercšse 

Select a tourist destination with which you 
are familiar, or one for which you can gather 
data without too múch difficulty. For your 
chosen destination, you should produce a 
report which highlights the problems and 
benefíts which tourism has brought to the 
local environment. 
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Čase Study: the Environmental fmpact of Uncontrolied Small-scale 
Tourism Development in Malaysia 

Hamzah has shown that even small-scale tourism development can háve negatíve 
environmental impact if it is not adequately controlled, He explained that small- 
scale tourism in Malaysia grew around picturesque fishing villages near beaches or 
on offshore islands. In the early days, the tourism involved informal tourism with 
drifters or ‘hippies’ spendíng long periods in the villages. 

However, between the 1970s and the 1990s these small-scale resorts developed 
dramatically. Many settlements experienced a growth in accommodation of up to 
2000% between 1970 and 1990. On one island alone accommodation increased by 
500% over just 2 yea.rs between 1988 and 1990 (Hamzah, 1997). 

The email resorts háve grown in an unplanned manner. As a result Hamzah was 
able to identify several negatíve impacts as follows: 

• Confliet over limited resourees, súch as water, grazing land, and rights of 
way. 

• The depletion of marme habitats and ecosystems. As Hamzah noted: 

Uncontrolied development has mainly caused the depletion of corals and the 
cleterioration in water quaiity, and, to a lesser extent, the depletion of mangroves. 
In 1984, more than half of the corals at Pulau Tioman were found to be damaged 
by boat anchors (Ridzwan, 1994). In 1995, between 20% and 40% dead corals 
were found in the waters fronting the popular tourist spots on the island, mainly 
due to sediment (World-wide Fund for Náture, Malaysia, 1995). Also, the E. coli 
content in the Coastal water exceeded the prescribed Standard by 92 times (Voon, 
1994). (Hamzah, 1997) 



* Environmental damage has been caused by the construction of new accom¬ 
modation units, inclnding the process of site clearing and back filling which 
was carried out on súch a scale that resulted in the killing of many of the 
mature trees on the sites. 

Hamzah summarized that there is a need for tourism planning and for statutory 
local plans which should provide strict guidelines for future tourism development. 
He also suggested the need for a planning manual that would give positive advice 
on the sensitive development of sites so as to minimize the negatíve environmental 
impacts of sneh development. 

However, in common with a number of developing countries, Hamzah reeog- 
nized that the experti.se needed for effective tourism planning was not available in 
the local authorities concerned. 

Malaysia is also a good example of the link between socio-economie and 
environmental impacts of tourism development through the role of local entrepre- 
neurs, and the lack of henefits from tourism for most members of the community. 

In relation to both environmental and socio-economic impacts, therefore, it 
appears that the priority should be planning for the public good rather than 
allowing priváte gain to be the main motivator of development. 



The Economic Dimension 


In the debate over sustainable tourism, the 
economic dimension is often given rela- 
tiveiy scant attention compared to the 
environmental issues. Yet tourism is an eco¬ 
nomic phenomenon of great potenev 
worldwide. It: 

• is the ma Í or industry and foreign cur- 
rency earner in many developing 
countries 

* is the basis of the growth of many trans- 
national corporations 

® accounts for a signifícant proportion of 
the annual disposable income of many 
people in the so-called developed 
countries 

9 swallows up billions of pounds every 
year in public sector infrastructure 
investment. 

This chapter looks at a range of issues relat- 
mg to the economics of tourism in terms of 
sustainability. 

The Economic Impacts of Tourism 

Eigure 6.1 illustrates the economic impact of 
tourist spendíng, based on a model dis- 
cussed by Murphy and modifíed by Page. It 
originally related to urban areas but the 
Principles apply i n any geographical con- 
text. This diagram shows the complexity of 
he economic impacts of tourism in a partie- 
^lar locality. 


The Economic Costs and Benefiis of 
Tourism 

As we can see from Table 6.1, tourism brings 
both economic benefits and economic 
costs. 

Cost-Benefst Analysis 

When evaluating the economic costs and 
benefits of particular projects or events, use 
is often made of cost-benefít analysis. This 
technique seeks to identify, if possible, all 
the associated costs and benefits so that a 
rational decision can be made. While useful, 
cost-benefít analysis does bave certain lim- 
itations. For example, it is: 

® difficult to quantify social costs and 
benefits which arise from tourism devel- 
opments súch as crime, social 
alienation and the erosion of traditional 
eultures 

® not always easy to evaluate short-term 
versus longer term impacts 
® not usually sophisticated enough to také 
account of the fact that the costs and 
benefits are different for different peo¬ 
ple. 

A project may henefit the región as a whole 
hut may bring great costs to a small section 
of the community. Nevertheless, cost- 
benefit analysis can be a valuable tool in 
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income ieakage for 
suppiies, dividenda 
and taxes 


Tourist 

expenditures 


Income 

Ieakage for outside 
purchases and taxes 


Tertiary 

seetor 


Hotel, retaii 
and Service 
businesses 


The locai 
economy 


_ < 

Wholesale 


Households 

, businesses ^ 


f - 


Income L --- -Ar— . . - .— I 

Ieakage \ 

suppiies, Secondaryj*'''' Pnmary 

dividends L ” 1 " _ľ 1 sector 

and taxes L...,._____ 

Income Ieakage for 
raw matériaIs 
licences, dividends 
and taxes 

--—► Dírect earnings (via hotel) in the locai economy 

-► Indirect earnings (via hotel) to household and Wholesale sectors 

«-► Induced earnings between various sectors 

■. Ieakage of tourism-induced income out of locai economy 

% 6.1. The economíc impact of tourist. spending. 


Income Ieakage for 
outside machinery, 
dividends and taxes 


helping make decžsions on tourism develop- 
ment project proposals. 

Ty pes of Economies in Tourist Areas 

When looking at the costs and benefits of 
tourism, we háve to be aware that the eco- 
nomic i mpact of tourism is dependent partly 
on the náture of the economy in question. 
Some of the commonest types of locai econ¬ 
omy found in tourist destinations are 
illustrated in Fig. 6,2. 

The economíc impact of tourism will 
vary significantly between these different 
types of economies, in terms of levels of 
tourist spending, who will be employed in 
tourism, wage rates and the degree of .leak¬ 
age of tourism income from the locai 
community. This issue of Ieakage now leads 
us on to a brief discussion of the multiplier 
effect. 


The Multiplier Effect 

When considering the costs and benefits of 
tourism to the locai economy, múch atten- 
tion is paid to the principle of the ‘multiplier 
effecť. This means the idea that every 
pound, dollar or mark spent by the tourist 
circulates around the iocal economy in a 
šerieš of waves. 

Figúre 6.3 offers a simplified clear view 
of the concept of the multiplier effect. In 
terms of sustainable tourism, the aims are to 
maximize tourist spending and then to mini- 
mize the leakages of tourism income from 
the locai economy. It is important to recog- 
nize that the multiplier effect varies between 
different economies, as can be seen in the 
čase study on the multiplier effect at the end 
of this chapter. 

The type of economy influences the level 
of the tourism multiplier and the extent to 


The Economíc Dírnensíon 


e 


Table 6.T. The economíc benefits and costs of tourism. 


Benefits 


Costs 


• Job creation 

• Injection of income into the locai economy 
through the multiplier effect 

9 Helping keep locai businesses viable 

• Regeneration and restructuríng of the 
economies of towns and cities where other 
inaustrial activities are in dedine 

• Stimuiates inward and industria! ínvestment 


® Many jobs are low paid and/or seasonai 

• Opportunity costs, i.e. money invested in 
tourism that cannot then be used for other 
purposes 

• Congestion 

• The need to invest in expensive infrastructure 
which may only be required for part of the yeai 
Over-dependence on tourism which makes the 
host economy vulnerable to changes in the 
tourism market 


Which Ieakage will také plače. Leakage is 
gh. for example, m those economies where 
locai suppliers cannot, do not or are not 
alkwed to meet the needs of the tourist, so 
that then needs are met by externally based 
organizations. 

whlí! 6 6 2 ! llustrates - in g^eral terms, 
which types of economy are likely to experi- 

ence high and low leakage of tourism 
income. While basically sound, this is a ve” 

fártnís ť CtUre “ d ÍSn ° res the im pact of 
íactors súch as state intervention and the 

fÍT °in |a J or foreign tour operators in estab- 
lished destinations. 

The Consumption of Resources 

Tourism makes great demands on resources 
as we can see from Table 6.3. Tourism abľo 
clearly makes demands on fragile natural 
sources súch as beaches and wildlife It 
also exploits intangible resources sneh as an 

nZ "ľ t al T erÍtage - As we wiU s ee In the 
. l ®j tlon ' the tourism industry and the 
tourist do not pay the fuU cost of the resour- 
ces they consume. This is clearly unfair and 

tourisin Wlth th0 Concept of sus tainable 

Towards a Fair Price for the Tourism 
Product 

tm’I e ui the S0CÍal equit T dimension of sus- 
ainabie tourism it is important to ensure 


that tourists pay a fair price for their holidav 
experience. At the moment many tourists 

becauTe’ ^ the C0St of i 11011, holi day 

• the perishability of the tourism product 
teads to last minuté discounting by tour- 
ism organizations so that late 
purchasers pay an unrealistically low 
price 

9 f entral govemment may subsidize 
transport infrastructure and state- 
owned visitor attractions 
* I oca J govemment and locai taxpayers 
nind the cost of locai tourism-related 
mlTastructure. 

These latter two naturally lead us to a con- 
síderation of the role of the public sector in 
tourism development, and the economic 
impact of this involvement. 


The Ethics of Government Support 
for the Tourism Industry 

There are many reasons why public sector 
bodies become involved in tourism for the 
sake of society as a whole. Tourism can: 

@ 00ntriI f te t0 improving a country-s bal- 
ance of payments situation 

# provide ©m|Dloyment 

• bring income to locai communities 
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Urbanized, service-based, 
diversified economies 



Urbanízed, tourism- 
dependent economies 



Urbanized, manufacturing* 
based economies 



Semi*urbanized economies , 
based on small and médium- 
sized enterprises 



Largely rural economies wiíh 
agricuiture and craft production 



Largely rural economies with 
traditional industries like agricuiture 
in dedine 


Largely, rural, autarkic or 
subsistence economies 

Fig. 6.2. The range of local economies in tourist destlnations. 


® generate tax revenue for public sector gains Írom súch activities. When a local 
bodies council promotes weekend breaks using 

® stimulate rural and regional develop- public money, the main economic bene- 

ment, regenerate urban areas, and fits go to the local hotels. Most residents 

diversify local economies. who háve paid for the promotion of the 

short breaks usually gain little or noth- 

Pubhc sector organizations intarvene in ing from the tourisťs expenditure. 
tourism in a number of ways which háve an • State subsidy of certain tourism organi- 
econoznic íznpact. These ways ar© illustrated zations can create unfair competition. 

* n ^ a lar S e sca l e they can involve state- 

The active involvement of the public sec- owned, subsidized airlines being given 
tor raises several ethical issues: an unfair advantage over smaller, non- 

subsidized privately owned airlines. 
® The idea tbat lt is wong for taxpayers as On a smaller seale it may be a čase of 

a whole in an area or country to be asked publicly owned subsidized visitor 

to pay for destination marketing activ- attractions being unfair competition 

ities when it is the priváte sector which for privately owned attractions. While 
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Tourists spend for: 


Beverages 


Entertainment 


Cifts and souvenirs 


Personál čare, 
medídnes. 


Photography 


lours, sighteeeing, 
guides and local 
transportation 

Míscellaneous 


Second round of 

expenditures: 

Wages and salaries 
Tips and gratu ities 
Payroll taxes 


Mušie and entertainment 

Administratíve and 
generál expenses 

Professíonal Services 

Purchases of ŕood and 
faeverage supplies 

Purchase of goods for resale 

Purchase of materials I 

and supplies 

Repairs and maintenance 

Advertísing, promotion 
and publicity 


Transportation 


Insurance premiums 

Renta! of facHitíes 
and equipment 

Interest and principál 
payments of borrowed funds 

Income and other taxes 

Replacement of capitaf assets 

Return to government 


Ultimate benefíciaries 
(a partial list) 

Accountants 

Appliance repair persons 
Archltects 

Artísans and crafts people 
Arts and crafts suppliers 
Athletes 
Attorneys 

Auto Service persons 

__ Bakers 

Bank workers 
Butchers 
j Carpeníers 
í Cashiers 
J Charities 
I Cinema and video 

_ makers/distríbutors 

j Clerks 

J Clothing manufacturers 
j Cooks 

Culturaf organizations 
J Dairies 
Dentists 

_[ Department store 

owners/workers 
J Doctors 

í Education providers 
í Electricians 
J Engineers 
J Farmers 
J Físherpersons 
í Freight forwarders 
J Furniture makers 
j Gardeners 
j Gift shop operators 
í Government worfcers 
I Grocers 

í Health čare providers 
Housekeeping staff 
í Insurance workers 
I Laundry Service providers 
j Manufacturing workers 
í Office equipment suppliers 
Painters 
PetroJ stations 
Plumbers 
Pofters 

Printers and pubfisbers 
Recreation equipment, 
sales/rental 

Resort owners, operators 
and workers 

Restaurant owners, operators 
Road maintenance workers 
Sign makers 
Transportation workers 
Utilities, providers of and 
repairpersons 
VVaiters and waítresses 
Wholesale suppliers 


Fl g-6.3. The multiplier effect in tourism. 
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Table 6.2. Differences in leakages between different types of economy. 

High leakage Low leakage 

Areas in deveíoping countries with economies Well-estahíished major tourist destínations in 

based largeíy on primary production súch as deveioped countries 

agriculture, where tourism. is a relatively new 
phenomenon 


persuasive arguments can be advanced of using tourist taxes just to manage 
to support the use of subsidies in some demand, or alleviate some of the burdens of 
cases, overall one is left with a feeling tourism on local people, perhaps we should 
ťhat too often they are unfair and act instead štart thinking in terms of fair pricing 
against the ultimate interest of consu- of the tourism product, Írom the beginning. 
mers< In other words, we should try to ensure that 

The money spent by the public sector on whoever gains mušt pay more and vice 
tourism represents an opportunity cost. verša. The implications of this are far- 
In other words, this money could be reaching and might include: 
spent on other things like education and 

health, which could bring benefits to 9 An e nd to the use of public money to 
more people in the country concerned. subsidize priváte sector tourism inter- 

ests, súch as the use of public money to 


Having looked at how govemrnent action 
can be in conflict with the principles of 
sustainability and fairness let us look at one 
way in which it could act that may be more 
eomplementary to sustainable tourism; the 
role of tourist taxes. 


Tourist Taxes 

We saw in Chapter 3 that there are many 
problems with the way tourist taxes are 
being used at the moment. However, instead 


promote weekend breaks in cities where 
the bulk of tourist money goes on pri- 
vately owned hotels, restaurants and 
shops. Surely it is fair for the priváte 
sector to fund súch campaigns wholly. 
IJnless they do, local tax payers, even 
those who do not gain at all from tour¬ 
ism, are subsidizing priváte businesses. 
Tour operators may háve to be forced to 
pay a fair price to their suppliers, súch 
as hotels, to ensure that the latter can 
pay good wages to their staff, 

We need to do far more research on the 
hidden economie costs and benefits of 


Table 6.3. Resources called on by travei and tourism. Source: Bull (1996). 


In generating areas 


Consumer incomes 
Consumer time 

Labour for selling/marketing/transport 
Capital; investment in transport: equipment 
Fixed Capital investment 
Business travei timefexpenditure 
Sellíng enterprise 


In destination areas - 
® Land 

• Property/buildings 

• Labour for lodgíng/destination Services 
® Foodstuffs 

• Marketing expenditure 

• Lodging and operational enterprise 
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Regulate 

(licences, píanning, cíassification 
Systems, wage regulations) 


Remove money 

(tax) 


Redistribute 

{tax and welfare, price 
control includíng training) 


Inject money 

(infrastructure 
investment, 
grants, íoans, 

I NTO activity) 


The economy 

includíng 


Governmental 

supply 


Government 

consumption 


Seasonality and Sustainability 

In terms oí the effective use of resources the 
seasonality of the tourism market can be 
viewed as either negatíve or positive. 

either dmS “ ° ne ' 8 VÍ6W ’ seaa °nality can 

• lead to the under-use of infrastructure 
which is economically inefficient or 
aliow over-used resources a periód of 
tíme during which they can recover 
Detore the next season. 

More detailed research is required to aliow 
ľeaíty WMch VÍBW ÍS the nearest t0 


Fíg. 6.4. The roles of govemrnent in tourism. 


Economie Trends - Friend or Foe? 


tourism so we can know what a holiday The P™ blem for sustainable tourism is that 
. fľ llyC ľ tS ' several eurrent economie trends are not 

We need to reeognize that some people c . om P at ] lbl ® Wlth tbe concept of sustainabil- 
m a destination gain considerably from lty ’ mc ub ‘ n 8 : 

tounsm whiie for others it is a net cost. „ T , . a 

Should this not be reflected in some wav • ■ ľ tr ?P d tow ards globalization which 
m terms of taxation? ls leading to product standardization 

and a reductíon in the influence of 

Perhaps what we need is a universal tourist ľľľu md local cultural 

tax everywhere, applied to all tourists to S e °graphical differences. This is threat- 

ensure that they pay the full cost of their .T “ 8 th ® dlV f sity wbich is implicit in 

tounst trip. Or better stíll, and certainly less . Hf conc ept of sustainability. 
bureancratic, we might make the tourism fMNFsľ- of mult i-national enterprises 
industry responsible for managing its own ’ S 3 S ° f .P otential threat to the 

impacts to an offlcially approved štandard nn sustamablllt y in tourism. Based 
It would then háve to pass on the cost to it« tbe work of Dunning and McQueen 

customers orbearthe costs itself. Theformer Jf Bul1 (l995) bas identified five 
may well be the most appropriate as it is the Eľf* 6 ° f concem fo r local host 
consumers’ demands which create the prób- t h ° mies f tbe growth of MNEs. 

lem, and local people would probably suffer of 7 are f { oIlows: 

°b íosses and wage euts if the latter control over the structure and 

spproaeh were to be adopted. . eve ^°P II1€5n t of the tourism 

Conversely, the second idea is more industry, or particular subsec- 

appeahng than the tourist tax in that the tax n tl0DS °/ tbe industry 
would be a bureaucratic nightmare to col control over tourist markets and 

l 8ct - Súch a tax could also tempt fun ‘° UnStfl ° ws 
governments to divert the product of the tax pwces obtained for host economy 

to non-tourism-related spending nriorities r i i° ur ; sm É P roc! ucts 
so that the local community and local indus ’ 1V ^ destmation of fac tor and input 

by Would not benefit from the revenue M 

M competibon with locally owned 
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ent.erpri.ses and tlie demonstra¬ 
ti on effects of production 
techniques. 

In the čase of both trends the fundamental 
issue is the loss of local controi, something 
which is often seen as one of the guiding 
principles of sustainable tourism. 


Towards More Economically Viable 
Forms of Tourism 

Developing more sustainable forms of tour¬ 
ism wiil involve several main priorities in 
economic terms: 

© developing forms of tourism which 
optimize the economic benefits of tour¬ 
ism while minimizing its economic 
costs 

® ensuríng that the benefits of tourism are 
spread as widely as possible throughout 
the host community, particularly 
amongst the most economically disad- 
vantaged sections of the local 
population 

• making súre that the tourist pays a fair 
price for their holiday experience 

© taking action to share the costs of 
attracting and meeting the needs of tour- 
ists fairly between the tourism industry 
and the government agencies in the 
destination 

• protecting local businesses from unfair 
competition from larger, extemally 
owned enterprises which háve little 
commitment to the destination 

® reducing leakages from the local econ- 
omy. 

However, it is important that in seeking to 
implement these ideas we do not go too far. 
Too extreme an application of these ideas 
could lead to protectionism and a near 
monopoly which would give too múch 
power to local businesses vis-ô-vis the tour¬ 
ist, This could result in poor Service and 
high prices and ultimately a reduction in 
tourist numhers. There is clearly, therefore. 


a balance to be struck between local controi, 
a free market and consumer choice. 


Conclusions 

We háve seen that tourism can bring both 
economic benefits and costs, the exact 
náture of which varies between different 
destinations. The main economic issues in 
relation to sustainability, the author 
believes, involve whether or not the price 
tourists pay i s a fair reflection of the cost of 
their holiday, and the extent to which the 
tourism industry is subsidized by the public 
sector. We háve also seen that the economic 
trends of globalization and tlie ríše of MNEs 
are both a threat to sustainable tourism. 
Clearly, there are obvious links between the 
economic dimension of tourism and its 
social impacts. It is therefore appropriate 
that we should now move on to the social 
dimension of sustainable tourism in the next 
chapter. 

Discussion Points and Essay 
Questions 

1. Critically evaluate the extent to which 
globalization is a threat to the develop- 
ment of more sustainable forms of 
tourism. 

2. Discuss tlie relevance of the concept of 
the ‘multiplier effecť to sustainable 
tourism. 

3. Discuss the contention that tourists do 
not currently pay a fair price for their 
holiday. 

Exercise 

Select a holiday package at random from the 
brochure of a leading tour operátor. For your 
chosen holiday, identify all the occasions 
when the tourist could be said to be being 
subsidized by public sector agencies. 
Finally, estimate what the cost of the holi- 
day might be if no súch subsidies existed. 
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Čase Study: the Multiplier Effect 

As we saw in the chapter, the concept of the multiplier is based on the idea that: 

Money spaní by the tourists is re-spent by the tourism operators on suppliers and 
labour who m tum spend their income on other items. Hence the touriľt dollar is 

52KÍ 0VOT S6Veral UmeS 38 * riPPleS “y S™ and 

In Exhibit l are estimates of the multiplier effect for a number of selected destina¬ 
tions based on the work of a range of authors. These figures, while thev are onlv 
estimatesmdicate that the multiplier effects are closely linked with the rate of 
leakages. Where leakage is high, particularly on small islands, the multiplier effect 
^ tha ‘ ° f larger ÍSknds “ d countries St 

Tounsts from different origín countries háve a varying employment multmlier effert 
although their mcome mnltipliers differed only slightly. (Oppermann and Chom 1997) 

Exhibit 1. The income multiplier effects in selected developing countries. Source- various 
authors quoted in Oppermann and Chon { 1997 ). 


Country 

Turkey 

Egypt 

jamaica 

Dominican Repubííc 

Cyprus 

Hong Kong 

Mauritius 

Seychelies 

Bahamas 

Vanuatu 

Tonga 

Nieu 


Income multipier 
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Čase Study: the Economic Impact of Tourists in Two UK Rural 
Tourism Destinations 

In 1997, Slee, Far and Snowdon published a páper on the economic impact of 
tourism on two rural destinations in the UK: Exmoor in south-west England and 
Strathspey in Scotland. The survey was conducted in summer 1994. The authors* 
íindings were as follows: 


• hi Strathspey the income generated by tourists staying in faxm- or forest-based 
accommodation was higher than that in commercial accommodation with ten 
or more units. However, in Exmoor the figures were similar for both types of 
accommodation. 

o Tourism in boťh destinations created between 2.6 and 4.8 full-time equivalent 
jobs per £100,000 of tourist expenditure. 

® The income multiplier effect in Exmoor and Strathspey varied between 0.20 
and 0.27. 

® The employment multiplier, in terms of direct employment varied in the 
destinations between 2.2 and 2.9 while that for indirect employment ranged 
between 0.7 and. 1.3. 

a It was estimated that in the ť core areas* of both destinations the following 
amounts were spent by tourists: 

(i) in Strathspey, around 107,000 tourists spent approximately £3.8 mil- 
lion 

(ii) in Exmoor, a little over 68,000 tourists spent approximately £1.9 mil- 
lion. 

® The total number of jobs resulting from tourism in the core areas amounted to 
614 in Strathspey and 289 in Exmoor. 

The authors also found that ‘soft* (farm- or forest-based tourism accommodation) 
businesses were often more beneficial than ‘harď (commercial non-farm or forest- 
based accommodation) enterprises, because they: 

9 employed more people per unit of visitor spending 
® generated more income per 100,000 days of visitor spending. 

As Slee et aí, concluded: 

The promotion of small-scale soft rural tourism may thus constitute a legitimate 
element of agency actions to support the more integrated development of rural 
economies and to provide an alternatíve source of well-being for households that are 
likely to experience diminishing returns from their land-based activities (súch as 
farming or forestry). (Slee et al , in Stabler, 1997) 
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The social dimension of tourism has been 
given less attention in the sustainable tour¬ 
ism debate, than the environmental impact 
of tourism. Perhaps this is because the socio- 
cultural impacts of tourism usually occur 
slowly over time in an unspectacular fash- 
i°n. They are also largely invisible and 
mtangible. Yet the social impact of tourism 
is usually permanent with little or no oppor- 
tunity to reverse the change once it has taken 
plače. 

When the social impact of sustainable 
tourism has been considered the focus has 
normally been úpon the ‘host commumty*. 
There has been an almost paternalístic 
desire to ‘protecť host communities from 
the excesses and negatíve effects of tourism. 
This issue is dealt with in more detail in 
Chapter 11 . 

However, the author believes that we 
need to také a broader view of the social 
aspects of sustainable tourism. Further- 
more, we need to acknowledge that all the 
stakeholders in tourism háve both rights and 
responsibilities that need to be recognized. 

At the samé time, it is also the authoťs 
contention that any discussion of súch 
issues in tourism mušt also become more 
polxticaľ, reflecting the overtly political 
náture of tourism planning and develop- 
nient. 

Figúre 7.1 shows a model of what the 
author considers to be the scope of the social 
dimension of sustainable tourism. These 


issues are taken up in more detail in Part 3 of 
this book and in Chapter 24. They are all 
clearly inter-related, and indeed, interde- 
pendent. This is clearly a very simplistic 
model but it does illustrate the range of 
issues involved and the complex inter- 
relationship of the key stakeholders in the 
social aspects of sustainable tourism in rela- 
tion to international tourist flows. 

We can perhaps best sum up the social 
dimension. of the drive to develop more sus¬ 
tainable forms of tourism by talking about 
implementing the four Es: 

» Equity, ensuring that all stakeholders in 
tourism are treated fairly 
® Eí l uaI opportunities, for both the 
employees involved in the tourism 
industry and the people who want to be 
tourists 

* Ethics, in other words, the tourism 
industry being honest with tourists and 
ethical in its dealings with its suppliers, 
and destination govemments being eth¬ 
ical towards their host population and 
tourists 

* Equal partners, namely, tourists treat- 
ing those who serve them as equal 
partners not as inferiors. 

’he author argues that sustainable tourism 
mušt be socially equitable for all the players 
and suggests that we need to develop a eon- 
cept of ‘fair írade' in tourism, whieh was 
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Fíg. 7,1. The scope of the social dimension of sustainable tourism. 


discussed in more detail in Chapter 6 . 

In this chapter, we wili explore several 
key issues in relatíon to the social dimen¬ 
sion of sustainable tourism, most of which 
are discussed further in other chapter s. 


The Sociocultural Impact of Tourism 
on the Host Communiíy 

The sociocultural impacts háve been stud- 
ied and discussed for several decades and 
were exposed to a wide audience in the 
classic 1982 Mathieson and Wall book, 
Tourism - the Economic, Phvsical and 
Social Impacts. 

In generál, attention has focused on the 
negatíve impacts of tourism on host societ- 
ies and cultures, However, ít is important to 
recognize that the effects can also be pos- 
itive. Some of the main impacts of tourism 
in societies and cultures are illustrated in 
Fig. 7.2. Clearly the judgements that lead to 
these factors being placed in one column or 
another are largely subjeetive but they do 
appear to reflect the conventional wisdom in 
the sustainable tourism literatúre. 

There are a number of factors that deter- 
mine whether or not the balance of 
sociocultural impacts will be positive or 
negatíve in a particular location, including: 

• the strength and coherence of the local 
society and culture 

9 the náture of tourism in the resort 

• the level of economic and social devel- 
opment of the host population in 
relation to the tourists 

® the measures, if any, taken by the public 
sector in the destination to manage tour¬ 
ism in ways which minimize the 
sociocultural costs of tourism. 

The major problems seem to occur in desti¬ 
nations in developing countries where the 
majority of tourists are from developed 
countries, and the government has little say 
in the development to tourism to local peo- 
ple. It is often even worse when people in 
the destination are living in areas where the 
local population is seen by centrál govern¬ 
ment as being either: 


• relatively backward or 

• politically at odds with the govern¬ 
ment. 


The Impact of Tourism on the Tourist 

We should not under-estimate the impact oi 
tourism on the tourists themselves. In the 
pást three decades the growth in interna- 
tional holiday-making has changed many 
people s lives in the developed countries. It 
has: 

® given them an opportunity to see new 
parts of the world and widen their hor- 
izons 

® perhaps increased interest in the food of 
destinations like Greece and the USA 
® led to many people buying second 
homes and retireinent homes in tourist 
destinations so that they can spend part 
or all of the year, and even the rest of 
their lives, in a plače they háve dis- 
covered through tourism and which 
they prefer to their horne country. 

At the samé time, tourism has provided a 
vítal opportunity for people from industri- 
alized, urbanized countries to: 

• relax and unwind, as an antidote to the 
stresses of the modem way of life 

• esca P e from humdrum or monotonous 
jobs 

• get away from their everyday living 
environment which may be a small 
apartment in a polluted industrial town 
in a country where the sky is often 
grey. 

Holidays give many tourists something to 
look forward to in their everyday lives. They 
are a chance to be free from the constraints of 
daily life in one’s own horne community. 
Unfortunately, this can mean that tourists 
may be unwilling to act responsibly in line 
with the principles of sustainable tourism. 
They may see their vacation as their one 
chance of the year to behave irresponsibly. It 
may be difficult to convince them to curtail 
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Largety Benefícia! 

Heriíage • improvement in the quaiity 
of museums 

* greater attention paid to 
conservation by (ocaí communitíes 
and public sector bod i es 


largeíy Negatíve 

• construction of buildings using 
non-traditional architectural styles 

- * theft of artefacts by tourists 

• censorship of heritage stories 
so as not to upset tourists 


Language 


• greater interest in conserving 
traditional ianguages if they are 
seen as an attraction for tourists 


1 introduction of foreign words into 
vocabulary 

1 pressure on local ianguages if 
tourists are unable or unwiIJing to 
converse wíth staff in these 
ianguages 


Reiigion * growth in respect for the host 

community’s reiigion from tourists 


loss of spirituaiíty at relígious 
sites that become dominated 
by tourists 


Traditional * deveíopment of new markets for 
Arts traditional c rafe and art forms 

* renaissance of traditional art 
forms 


• pressure to repiacetraditional crafts 
with other products which tourists 
demand 

• trivialization/modification of 
traditional art forms to meet desires 
of tourists 


Traditional 

Lifestyies 


increased awareness of lifestyies 
elsewhere in the world 


danger of move from self- 
suffidency to dependency 
growing influence of foreign média 
new eating habits, e.g. fast food 


Vaiues and • adopt posrtive aspects of tourist 
Behaviour vaiues and behavíour súch as in 
the čase of the treatment 
of animaf$ 


growth in crime 

loss of dignity as forced to behave in 
a servile manner towards tourists 
reduce íevei of personál morality 


Host 

Populatíon 


• in-migration of dynamic people to 
live and/or work in the community 

* reduce depopulatton 


domination of the community 
by immigrants from outside the 
community 


Fíg. 7.2. The main. potential impacts of tourism on host cuitures and societies. 


their natural desire for escapism, to behave 
sensibiy for the sake of the rather abstract 
concept of sustainability. 

The other issue in relation to the tourist 
in terms of the social dimension of sustain¬ 
able tourism is the fact that not everyone is 
able to enjoy the benefits of tourism which 
are highlighted above. International tourism 
is still a luxuxy beyond the reach of many 


people on the planét in Africa, South Amer¬ 
ica and Southern Asia. However, the number 
of participants in the tourism market ís 
increasing, as travel opportunities become 
more available to the people of the relatively 
industrialized countries of South-East Asia. 

This is creating one of the great dilemmas 
of sustainable tourism which is how we 
ailow those who háve not been tourists 
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before to enjoy the benefits of tourism that 
we háve taken for granted for years, at a tíme 
when many destínations are already per- 
ceived as over-crowded. Similarly, we 
cannot deny these opportunities to be ‘new’ 
tourists but we mušt manage the implica- 
tions of this development. 

Host-Guest Relationships - Key to 
Success or Disaster? 

The key to the sociocultural impacts of tour- 
ism appears to be the relationship between 
hosts and guests. At this stage we wiil just 
deal with the key issues briefly as this sub- 
2 ^* 1S covered ftuther in Chapters 11 and 

According to Mathieson and Wall, writ- 
mg in 1982, the relationship between 
tourists and local people has five major fea- 
tures as follows: 

• It is transitory or short term, in that each 
tourist is generally only around from 
between a day or two and a couple of 
weeks. By definition any relationships 
that develop tend to be superficial. A 
deeper relationship will only develop 
where the tourist retums to the samé 
resort and accommodation frequently. 

• Tourists are under pressure to enjoy a 
wide variety of experiences in a short 
ume periód which may make them very 
írritated if any delays occur. This fact 
may also lead to residents exploiting 
these tíme pressures under which tour¬ 
ists operate. 

* 1 °urists are often segregated from local 
people and spend most of their tíme in 
and around tourism facilities with other 
tourists. They may rarely meet any local 
people other than those who are 
employed in the tourism industry. 

* H°st-tourist relations tend to lack spon- 
taneity, they are often formalized and 
plamied. 

• Host-guest relations are often unequal 
and unbalanced in náture, in terms of 
both materiál inequality and differences 
m power. The tourist is in control and 
has the power to generally impose their 


wiil on the hosts, who are seen as ser- 
vers. 

All of these characteristics can be seen as 
negatíve impacts in relation to the concept 
of sustainable tourism. 

There is also a view that the quality of the 
relationship between hosts and guests wors- 
ens as tourism develops and the number of 
tourists rises. This idea is the basis of Dox- 
ey’s ínfluential Irridex model which is 
covered in detail elsewhere in this book. 

We will now look in a little more depth at 
two xmportant aspects of the relationship 
between hosts and guests, namely: 

® the demonstration effect 
9 relative deprivation. 

The Demonstration Effect 

1 he demonstration effect is a broad concept 
which revolves around the idea that the 
presence of tourists and the exposure of 
local people to tourist life styles has an 
impact on the expectations and life styles of 
local people. In 1982, Mathieson and Wall 
stated that: 

The demonstration effect can be 
advantageous if it encourages [local] people 
to adapt or work for things they lack. More 
commonly, it is detrimental and most 
authors indicate concem for the effects on 
oreign destínations of the industry and the 
impacts of tourists who parade symbols of 
their affluence to interested hosts. Alien 
commodities are rarely desired prior to 
their introduction into host communitíes 
and for most residents of destination areas 
m the developing world, súch commodities 
remam painstakingly beyond reach. As a 
result discontent grows among the hosts. 
(Mathieson and Wall, 1982) 

Therefore, particularly in developing coun¬ 
tries, tourism can raise expectations that 
cannot be met for most residents which 
results in resentment of tourists. 

However, there can also be problems 
when tourists misinterpret the life style of 
tourists, because they come from a different 
culture. For example, Rivers noted that: 

■ * • young Spaniards [becamej convinced 
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that all female tourists were easy conquests. 
(Rivers, 1973 quoted by Mathieson and 
Wall, 1982) 

Likewise, Cohen In 1971 reported that: 

... fair-headed girls from Scandinavia were 
thought to be seeking sexual adventures in 
theír travels and were sought by his study 
group of Arab boys. (Cohen, 1971 quoted in 
Mathieson and Wall, 1982) 

The way in which the demonstration effect 
ean undermine tradltional values was high- 
lighted by UNESCO in 1976 and reported by 
Mathieson and Wall in 1982, as follows: 

The hosts quickly perceive the desire of 
tourists to sp end money la.vi.shly to gaín 
experíences and acquire souvenirs of their 
stay ... At the outset hosts may develop an 
inferiority complex which sets off a process 
of imitation. The weaknesses of the tourists 
are quickly perceived and are subsequently 
exploited. A dual prícing systém often 
develops, (Mathieson and Wall, 1982) 

However, we mušt also recognize that the 
demonstration effect works in both direc- 
tions. Many tourists are deeply affected by 
what they see on holiday and this can result 
in them: 

® becoming interested in particular cul- 
tures and wanting to learn more about 
them 

® developing romanticized views of the 
local population that become stereotyp- 
ical súch as the idea of the ‘simple* life 
in Ireland or the Greek Islands 
@ looking to some cultures súch as the 
Hindus of India and the Buddhists of 
Thailand, for spirituál enlightenment 
that they cannot get in their own coun- 
try. 

As more and more residents of so-called 
developed countries become ever more dis- 
contented with their everyday lives, this 
aspect of the demonstration effect may grow, 
Tourists will want to imitate the life styles, 
or perceived life styles, of the host commu- 
nities in destinations, to try to enrich their 


own lives. This could either be a meaningful 
development in the quest for sustainable 
tourism, or it could prove to be superficial 
and may open the tourist up to fnrther 
exploitation by the hosts. 

Relative Deprivation 

One of the major elements in the resentment 
factor of some hosts is the concept of relative 
deprivation. This has been defined as: 

Feelings of deprivation relative to a group 
with which an individual compares himself 
or herself... the theory holds that how 
people evaluate their circumstances 
depends úpon whom they compare 
themselves to. (Giddens, 1993 quoted in 
Seaton, 1996) 

In a very interesting study, Seaton has 
applied the concept of relative deprivation 
to different aspects of society. His conclu- 
sions are outlined in Table 7.1. 


Sex Tourism 

This is perhaps the most controversial and 
condemned aspect of tourism, Traditionally 
sex tourism has meant men buying sex from 
female prostitutes; however, modern sex 
tourism is a more complex matter than this, 
as can be seen in Fig. 7,3. 

In terms of sustainable tourism, where do 
we draw the Hne between ‘acceptable’ and 
‘unacceptahle’ sex tourism? All of these 
forms of sex tourism háve disadvantages in 
relation to sustainable tourism, ranging from 
the risk of sexually transmitted diseases to 
the oppression and exploitation of power- 
less children. 

To most people, sex with children is the 
most morally repugnant form of sex tourism 
yet control is difficult Foreign govemments 
háve sometimes legislated to outlaw trips 
abroad by their cítizens where the motiva- 
tion is the desire to háve sex with children. 
However, sometimes the demand for súch 
experiences is domestic rather than just 
foreign. 

Often, though, sex tourism is merely a 
new form of eolonial-style exploitation. 
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society. Source: Seaton, in ^ deprlvation (RD1 ' RD2 ' RD3 > »n four kinds of 

Type of society RD 1 prv , ™" 

_____ RD2 RD3 


Developed socialist Little or mild RD if tourists 
are seen as not múch 
richer than hosts 


Developed non- No/íittle RD: Tourists not 
socialisí seen as very múch richer, 

if at all, than hosts. Some 
crime against tourists by 
poor, subordinate groups 
with in rich host countries 

Less developed non- Strong RD because of 
socialist highly visible contrast 

between wealth of tourists 
and hosts. Crime against 
tourists. RD not a politicaí 
issue because systém 
never promised equality. 
Some emulation since 
systém encourages it 


Less developed Strong RD because of 

socialist highly visible contrast 

between wealth of tourists 
and hosts, but crime 
against tourists may be 
íimited. Hostilíty to state. 
Little emulation 


Strong RD if state-províded 
privileges for tourist exist, 
since privilege conflicts 
with ideology of equality. 
Political dissent 

No RD because no special 
provision exists for use of 
tourists, deníed to rest of 
population 


Médium RD. Special 
provision for tourists may 
be envied (e.g. luxury 
hoteís) but seen as 
creation of market, rather 
than government. it may 
be fatalisticalíy accepted 
as one of many 
inequalities deriving from 
economic 'realities', not 
political factors 

Acute RD. Special 
treatment of tourists seen 
as iilegitimate in contrast 
to scarcity ín host country. 
May provoke political 
dissent or even terrorism 


Little RD if tourist 
empíoyment is not seen as 
better paid than other 
kinds of empíoyment 

No RD since tourism 
empíoyment is not seen as 
better, but less well paid, 
than other empíoyment 


Low/medium RD where 
tourism empíoyment only 
seen as slightly better paid 
than other occupations, if 
at all 


Acute RD where tourism 
empíoyment seen as better 
rewarded than other 
occupations. Political 
dissent. Attempted 
emulation in 'bíack' 
tourism economy 


Tourists travel abroad to exploit tlie des- 
peration of poor people m other countries to 
cio things that are not available, or are iilegal, 
in their own country. 

In terms of sustainable tourism, sex tour¬ 
ism is a major challenge for súch regions of 
tlie world as South-East Asia. We mušt, for 
mstance, recognize that attacks on sex tour¬ 
ism will háve major implications for the 
economies of these countries, for as Michael 
Haii has noted: 

Tourism-oriented prostitution has become 
an integrál part of the economic base in 
several regions of south-east Asia ... 

Banníng prostitution may be counter- 


productive and .may create even greater 
hardship for those who engage in it. (Halí 
1992) 

We also need to finish by noting the growth 
of another variation in sex tourísm, that is 
the rise of men from the West seeking brides 
amongst Asian women. According to the 
Phihppine Women’s Research Collective in 
1985: 

Promoted as meek, docile, submissive, 
horne oriented and having tremendous 
capacities in bed, Filipino women háve 
been sought by many Australian men 
through pen-pal íinks and mail-order bride 
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Fig. 7.3. The náture and scope of sex tourism. 
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business. (Philippine Women’s Research 
Colleetive, 1985) 

Often men travel to the Philippines to meet 
potential wives they háve selected from bro- 
chures. This activity is also being seen in the 
former Soviet Union, and will be one of the 
future challenges, albeit a rather marginal 
one, of the social dimension of sustainable 
tourism. 


Animal Rights versus Human Rights 

In Chapter 6 we looked at the issue of wild- 
life conservation and the impact it could 
háve úpon the rights of host communities. It 
is important for us to recognize that some- 
times the protection of wildlife can háve a 
massive social impact on indigenous peo- 
ples. Governments and developers who 
recognize the economic value of wildlife as 
a tourist asset are often willing to ride rough- 
shod over local people who are áeen to be of 
less value than the wildlife. 

A special issue of Tourism Concern in 
1997 gave two powerful examples of this 
phenoinenon, in Myanmar and Tanzania. 

Myanmar 

In Myanmar (formerly Burma) the army has 
been clearing the Karen area, allegedly raz- 
ing villages and kiliing people to help clear 
the way for the development of the largest 
náture reserve of its kind in the world. The 
government hopes it will attract millions of 
tourists, as it is meant to signál to the devel- 
oped world the governmenťs commitrnent 
to environmental conservation. When chal- 
lenged on their apparent involvement in 
Myanmar, the Smithsonian Inštitúte spokes- 
person stated that: ‘We are there to do 
important conservation work. We may dis- 
agree with a regime but it is not our plače to 
challenge iť ( The Observer, 23 March 1997). 

A WWF spokesperson also stated that: 
Sometimes we háve to deal with repulsive 
regimes. We háve to weigh up whether the 
conservation benefit is worth the risk of 
being seen, directly or indirectly, to be sup- 
porting these regimes’ ( The Observer, 23 


March 1997). 

This separation of conservation and 
human rights appears, to the author, to be 
wholly unacceptable, in ternis of sustain- 
ability. We cannot say host communities are 
all important, but ignore them if there is also 
wildlife in the area which outsiders say is 
very important, apparently more important 
than the rights of the indigenous popula- 


Tanzania 

The Maasai people of Tanzania háve been 
progressively moved off their traditional 
lands so that náture reserves could be devel- 
oped, largely for the benefit of tourists. The 
irony is that the Maasai themselves lived 
alongside the animals and their activities 
and were no threat to the future of the wild¬ 
life. Few conservation bodies consulted the 
Maasai before making decisions that affec- 
ted their lives, Officials often told the 
Maasai that their camps were unsightly to 
tourists while at the samé time they were 
sanctioning the construction of unsuitably 
designed new lodges to accommodate tour¬ 
ists. 

It is clearly not morally right to move 
powerless tribespeople off their lands to 
accommodate the demands of tourists who 
want to see wild animals. Perhaps the solu- 
tion is for the Maasai to be permitted to 
become more actively involved in tourism 
so that they can gain more benefíts from 
tourism as follows: 

Some of the Maasai would Itke to organise 
walking safaris for tourists. These would 
not only allow them to see the wild animals 
in a new and more environmentally- 
friendly way, but might also lead the 
Maasai and the tourists to a better 
understanding of each other’s point of 
view. (Tourism Concern, Spring 1997) 

Conversely, perhaps we should think the 
unthinkable and suggest that the Maasai 
should come before animals and tourists, 
and we should 

® remove ‘natural reserve’ status from the 
Maasai’s traditional areas 
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® ask tourists to eitlier not visit these areas 
or invite them to meet the Maasai rather 
than the animals. 


Towards More Sociaily Equitable 
Tourism 

It is the authoťs contention that sustainable 
tourism means tourism which is sociaily 
equitable, Sustainable tourism cannot exist 
if we protect the environment but ignore the 
social needs of tourists and hosts. It can also 
not truly exist if tlie environment can only 
be protected by denying the human rights of 
groups of people. Sustainable tourism, 
therefore, means fairness which in tourism 
implies: 

• ail stakeholders in tourism being given 
fair treatment 

® employees having equal opportunities 
irrespective of their age, sex, race or 
disability 

• increasing the opportunities for every- 
one in the world who wants to také a 
holiday to be able to do so 

• local people and staff being treated as 
equals rather than inferiors and servants 
in relation to the tourists 

• managing tourism so the local people 
can maintain their dignity and sense of 
pride in themselves and their commu- 
nities 

® boycotting tourism in those countries 
where the local population is denied 
human rights 

® the deveiopment of the concept of ‘fair 
trade’ in tourism, where tourists are 
required to pay a fair price for the holi¬ 
day they také, and where the benefits of 
tourism are widely distributed around 
the host community. 

These all require action hy destination gov- 
ernments, tourists, the host community and 
the tourism industry. It also implies that 
host communities need more power to allow 
them to exert their rights in the tourism 
planning and deveiopment process. 


Conclusions 

We háve seen that the social dimension is 
crucial to sustainable tourism, particularly 
in relation to the sociocultural impacts of 
tourism and host-guest relations, The 
author has also suggested that we mušt rec- 
ognize the beneficial effects of tourism úpon 
the touxist and the rights of indigenous peo¬ 
ple as well as the rights of wildlife. It has 
been suggested that sustainable tourism 
means sociaily fair tourism and that this 
involves the four Es, namely: equity, equal 
opportunities, ethics and tourists and hosts 
being equal partners. There is a need to 
integrate the social dimension of tourism 
with the environmental and economic 
dimensions to allow us to také an holistic 
view of sustainable tourism. 

Discussion Poirsts and Essay 
Questions 

1. Evaluate the measures that can be taken 
by tourism planners to minimize the neg¬ 
atíve sociocultural effects, and maximize 
the positive sociocultural impacts, of 
tourism, on the host community. 

2. Discuss the relationship between the 
‘demonstration effecť and sustainable 
tourism. 

3. Discuss the implications of the náture 
and scope of sex tourism outlined in Fig. 
7.3 for the deveiopment of more sustain¬ 
able forms of tourism. 

Exercise 

Conduct a survey of a small number of peo¬ 
ple who háve taken a foreign holiday in the 
pást few months, to ascertain the effect their 
holiday had on them. You should look at: 

® why they took the holiday 
® what they hoped to gain from the holi¬ 
day 

® if, and how, they felt better after their 
holiday 

® to what extent, if at all, they are looking 
forward to their next holiday and how 
this anticipation helps to enhance their 
quality of life. 
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Čase Study: Southern Tunisia 

In 1996, Bleasdale and Tapsell produced a study of the sociocultural aspects of 
tourism m the Tozeur región of Southern Tunisia, an Islamic country. The research 
on which the study was based involved observing tourism over 5 years and 
mtemews with local residents and public sector representatives. 

The authors found that the national government in Tunisia had sought actively 
to develop tourism m the región since 1987 through a variety of means, including 
the buildmg of a new airport. By 1994 the area was receiving 722,017 visitors with 
an^average stay of 1.2 nights. The 62 local hotela had occupancy levels of around 

The mam results of the research indicated that tourism was having the followine 
sociocultural impacts: 6 

® Tourism had created around 1600 jobs between 1988 and 1994 in terms of 
direct employment and a further 4600 jobs through indirect employment. The 
ngher paidjobs were filled by men while women were employed in lower paid 
jobs as cieaners and chambermaids. Unlike on the coast of Tunisia women 
were not found working on reception desks which may reflect stricter religious 
s andards in the Tozeur area. Many of the industry jobs were in self- 
employment but the opportunities were almost inevitably taken by men. 

* The authors found that the ‘demonstration effecť was in evidence but lareely 
only m relation to the people who had direct contact with tourists, who were 
mamly younger men. In the čase of these young men, they adopted Western 
dress and habits, 

* Many 1 ? cal P eo P le > Particularly women, found the dress of tourists - shorts in 
particular - somewhat offensive. 

® Local traders developed the ability to converše with tourists in a range of 
anguages. They also seemed to view different nationalities of tourists as 
having different attitudes and spending potential. 

® In generál, restaurants were not willing to serve alcohol although the tourists’ 
hotels did serve alcohol to tourists. 

* Revenue from tourism has helped the town re-build its mosque that was 
damaged by floodmg in 1988/1989. At the samé time money from tourism had 
ed, to tlie restoration of many houses in the town. 

* A I ÍSÍt " attraC J ÍOn devel °P ed on ‘Arabian Nights' theme which was 
rather Iike a themed amusement park and was clearly aimed at tourists. It 
seems to háve httle to do with Tunisian culture and is therefore questionable in 
relation to the concept of sustainable tourism. 

While tourism has mcreased sales of locally produced crafts, the demand of 
tourists has led to a modification of traditional styles and designs. New colours 
háve been added to woven products and camel designs háve been added to the 
traditional symbolic, abstract designs. 

* The authors found evidence of ‘staged authenticity’ in the Tozeur area. Hotels 
were offeríng shows featuring belly dancers and snake channers as well as 

edoum feasts and ‘wedding feasts 5 . These events háve little to do with 
Tunisian culture. 

The wealth accruing from tourism is giving young males more status in the 
community than they would háve had traditionally, This is causing tension 
between oider residents and the young men. Conversely, it appears that the 
rote of young women had been little affected by tourism. 
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Čase Study: Goa 
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For tourism to be sustainable in the social and cultura.1 sense, it mušt be wanted by 
the iocal inhabitants and it mušt be perceived as benefiting the majority of local 
people, not just an elite handfuL It mušt be something which provides employment 
for the skilled as well as the unskilled and which generates opportunities for social 
and economic advancement. The jobs up-market tourism provides in Goa are mainly 
for memal low-paid jobs, súch as waiters, room boys and ground staff, which do not 
allow local people to partidpate as petty entrepreneurs, establish their own 
competitive businesses and profit directly from the tourist dollar. Unlike in the 
Seychell.es, up-market tourism in Goa is not wanted by many local people, not just the 
environmentalists, and tliis is another reason why continued large scale expansion of 
this sector would be unsuitable. (Wilson in Stabler, 1997) 

The work of Wilson suggests tliat the conventional view tliat up-market tourism is 

more benefícia! than low-spending tourism may well be wrong. 



Conclusiorss to Part Two 


w!?Jv7; WehaVe T * hat t0UrÍSm has en ^onmental, economic and social impacts 
£“el™ W 3b0Ut maXÍmÍZÍD8 ^ ^ Which - positive and ^ 

On balance it appears that the environmental impacts are negatíve, the economic effects 

1, economic, and social dimensions - and these are illustrated below, 

ECONOMIC 

EFFICIENCY 



SOCIAL EQUITY 


ENVIRONMENTAL 

CONSERVATION 



Culturaí Toiirism 


To many commentators, cuitural tourism 
and sustainable tourism are seen as virtually 
synonymous. The former is seen as sensi- 
tive, soft 'intelligenť tourism that is 
complementary to the concept of sustain- 
able tourism. However, there are several 
aspects to cuitural tourism which mean it 
may well not be a sustainable aetivity in its 
own right, and may be incompatible with 
the principles of sustainable tourism. 

Firstly, however, we mušt define what we 
mean by cuitural tourism. Figúre 29.1 illus- 
trates the main types of cuitural tourism 
resources. While not comprehensive, it is 
clear from Fig. 29.1 that the different types 
of cuitural tourism resources are inter- 
related; for example, in the arts where 
resources can be a theatre, or a concert that 
:akes plače within it. Likewise, themed food 
:rails will usually include visits to working 
bod factories and food shops. 

Cuitural tourism is a multi-faceted sub- 
ect, as we can see from Fig. 29.2. 

There is clearly a cuitural tourism systém, 
vhich is shown in Fig. 29.3. Within this 
ystem, the public, priváte and voluntary 
ectors all háve a role to play. The public 
ector manages many cuitural resources and 
•romotes them through destination market- 
ag. The priváte seetor, as well as managing 
ome cuitural tourism resources, also mak.es 
p the vast majority of the intermediaxies 
n d suppliers of support Services. The con- 
’ibution of the voluntary seetor is generally 


seen in the management of certain types of 
cuitural tourism resources, súch as histórie 
buildings and festivals. 

Finally, it is interesting to note how cul- 
tural tourism varies between the different 
geographical areas. Urban areas are the 
heartlands of cuitural tourism, with a focus 
on large-scale physical attractions, and the 
performing arts. In Coastal areas, it is often 
the ‘artificiaľ culture of established seaside 
resorts which is the attraction, while in rural 
and mountainous areas, cuitural tourism 
focus es on observing traditional life styles. 


Threaís to the Future of Cuitural 
Tourism 

Cuitural tourism has grown dramatically 
around tlie world in recent decades, but its 
future is not guaranteed for it faces ťhreats. 

Pressurcs on Cuitural Diversity 

Firstly, it is threatened by pressures on cul- 
tural diversity due to the inereasing 
homogenization of culture worldwide 
resulting from the effects of global popular 
cultures súch as television, mušie and fílms. 
Fhis reduction in cuitural diversity may 
reduce the motivation of people to travel to 
experience other cultures. This process of 
homogenization has also been facilitated in 
other ways, notably: 
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Sites associated with 
histórie events and j 
famous people 


Modern popular culture: 

• film loeations 

* TV loeations 


Traditional food 
and drinks 


Heritage attractions: 

• museums and heritage centres 

• castles, stately homes and 
ancíent monuments 

• histórie gardens 

• histórie landseapes 

• histórie viliages and townscapes 


Festivals and special events: 

• folklóre 

• performing arts 

• sporting 

• special interest 


Themed 
trails and 


CULTURAL 

TOURISM 

RESOURCES 


Special interest 
holidays 


Šport and leisure activities: 

• participant 

• spectator 

• traditional games and sports 


Industry and commerce: 

• workplace visits 

• farm attractions 

• famous shops 

• markets 

• leisure shopping 
complexes 


Religious sites: 

• shrines 

• churches 

• cathedrals 


Traditional 

crafts 


Language: 

! • indigenous dominánt 
language 

* minority and 
regional languages 

• language schools 


1 Arts: 

• theatres 

• art galleries ; 


Types of 
architecture 


Fig. 29.1. Cuitural tourism resources. 


• tlle actions of major multinational cor- 
porations, who in order to grow musí 
sell their products to consumers in other 
countries. It is easier to sell a standar- 
dized product than to customize it for 
each country. These organizations 
therefore devote múch of their market¬ 
ing budget to developing ‘Euro-markets’ 
so that people in Mannheim, Manches¬ 
ter and Malmo may well all be eating the 
samé brands of cereal for breakfast and 
frozen pizza for dinner! This process 
threatens national, regional and local 
industries 

® the failure of some governments to value 
and protect traditional cultures within 
their own countries. For example, the 


UK govemmenťs failure to protect its 
traditional foods, so that while produ- 
cers súch as Roquefort cheese makers 
and Burgundy wine growers enjoy pro- 
tection under French law, the label 
Cheddar is seen on cheeses purchased 
from Canada to New Zealand 
• in some countries, regional and minor¬ 
ity cultures háve been suppressed rather 
than encouraged. Members of cuitural 
minorities are encouraged to conform to 
the culture of the majority. Education 
Systems háve been used widely for the 
task, particularly in relation to minority 
languages. This has occurred in both 
Western and eastem Európe. 
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Tangible cultura! 



resources, e.g. museums j 


resources, e.g. lifestyles and ambience 


Resources consciously 


Resources not consciously 

managed to attract cuítural tourists 


managed to attract cuítural tourists 


Cuítural tourism based on 
heritage attractions and 
traditional speciaf events 


Cultura! tourism based on 
the culture of the destination 
and its residents 


Cuítural tourism based on 
modem attractions and 
newly created specíal events 


Cultura í tourism based on 

the culture of the tourists themselves, 

imported from their horne areas 


Independent cultura! tourism trips 


Domestic market 


Packaged cuítural tourism trips 


International market 


Single cuítural tourism attractions 


Culture as the main element of a 
destination product 


Cuítural tourism based on 
tourists* reafistic images of the 
cultures in the destination 

.29.2. Different aspects of cultura í tourism. 


Cuítural tourism destinations 


Culture as the main element of a 


tourisťs holiday 

element of a tourisťs holiday 


Culture as a margina! 
element of a destination product 


Cultura! tourism based on 


nationai culture 

regional/íocal/ethnic minority cultures 


Cuítural tourism based on 
unrealistic images of the 
cultures in the destination 


Changes in Education 
hile it is generally agreed that education 
' els are rising across Európe, with more 
ople progressing to higher and further 
ucation, the emphasis in education has 
>ved generally towards the vocational and 
ay from the purely academic. Children 
í students across niany European coun- 
ís are learning more about business and 
nputers and less about the arts and his- 


tory. Thus, it could be arguecl that the 
generál Citizen s knowledge of ‘culture* as a 
subject may actually be falling. 

Preserving Old Cultures , not Encouraging 
New Cultures 

Múch of the world at the moment is seeing 
widespread nostalgia in all aspects of its 
cuítural life, for a variety of reasons. The 
manifestations of this nostalgia include: 
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Fíg. 29.3. The cuítural tourism systém. 


Pressures on the Future of Cuítural Tourism 
There are also tlie threats to the future of the 
cuítural tourism ‘industry*. 

Competition from Other Leisure Activities 
The development of new leisure products, 
and the impact of technological innovations 
súch as Virtual reality, are providing com¬ 
petition for cuítural tourism, particularly in 
the important day trip market. In the čase of 
Virtual reality, if it continues to develop it 
may lead, to some extent., to the substitution 
of Virtual for reál cuítural tourism experi- 
ences. Why go to the Pyramids with the 
problems of over-booked internal flights, the 
beat and stornách upsets, when you can 
enjoy the Virtual experience from your local 
high Street or your own horne? Likewise, 
why go to Milan for a Pavarotti concert, 
when you can pretend to be Pavarotti in 
your own living room? Clearly this is some 
way off in the future but it is perhaps nearer 
than we think. It may be that those who put 
forward súch scenarios are ignoring the 
social dimension to travel and the status 
which is gained Írom visiting the reál site or 
event. 


• the use of old architectural styles in new 
housing developments in the UK 

• the resurgence of traditional crafts in 
France and Norway 

• the revival of Christianity in Russia. 

Perhaps for the first tíme in our history, we 
are consciously trying to preserve or bring 
back old cultures and values. At its worst, 
this can impede the ‘naturaľ evolution of 
new cultures. 

Social Change 

The process of social change, particularly in 
rural areas through de-population, is also a 
threat to culture within Európe. In some 
regions there may be no indigenous culture 
left as the originál population disappears, to 
be replaced by a second horne and seasonal 
holiday culture. This is true, for example, of 
parts of tlie west of Ireland, the Massif Cen¬ 
tral in France and large swathes of Southern 
Európe. 


The Danger of Cuítural Tourism Overload 
It now appears that every country, región, 
city and village is trying to attract cuítural 
tourists. Vast sums of money are spent every 
year on building new theatres and 
museums, devising new cultura! tourism 
itineraries, and organizing special events. 
One is left wondering how long this rapid 
growth can continue before a state of satura- 
tíon is reached. This could result in 
under-use and obsolete infrastructure 
which could tarnish the reputation of cul- 
tural tourism, súch as we háve seen happen 
in the UK seaside resorts. 

Product Standardization 
The growth of cuítural tourism products has 
been based largely on copying those which 
háve succeeded elsewhere. This has resul- 
ted in a certain standardization of the 
product. Heritage interpretation mušt be a 
classic example of this, with a proliferation 
of live first-person interpretation and inter- 
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active Computer programs. in an industry 
where customers seem to be always looking 
for novel products, this standardization 
could, in the longer term, be a threat. 


Poor Quality 

While múch cuitural tourism is of a high 
štandard, there is sometimes a quality prob¬ 
lém, where entrepreneurs háve sought to 
gain short-tenn benefits from exploiting the 
market. This can be seen in terms of poorly 
trained guides at histórie monuments, for 
instance. On a wider scale, rapid develop- 
ment of cuitural tourism can lead to 
overcrowding and immanaged growth. In 
this situation, the quality of the visitor's 
experience may be poor, so that they will not 
retum nor will they recommend a visit to 
their friends and relatives. 


Safety and Securíty 

Cuitural tourism, like all forms of tourism, 
only survives if tourísts feel safe and secure! 
This is a problém for cuitural tourism as 
many destinations are large cities with seri- 
ous crime problems. Furthermore, cuitural 
tourists, who tend to be relatively affluent, 
are a particularly attractive target for crimi- 
nals. At the samé tíme, terrorists are 
increasingly realizing that the beat way to 
iindermine a goverument is to damage its 
lourism industry. In many countri.es, this 
neans attacking cuitural tourism attractions 
md cuitural tourísts, as we háve seen in 
igypt. If this develops further, it could be a 
breat to cuitural tourism across the world. 


Over-commercialization 
'he commodification of culture is heing 
ridely used to bring extra income to public, 
rivate and vohmtary organizations. If it 
oes too far, however, there ma}? he a con- 
iimer backlash against what could be seen 
s over-exploitation. This may be stimulated 
ot so múch by the cuitural attractions 
lemselves, but by the plethora of catering 
id merchandising operations that often 
"company tliem. 


The Non-sustainable Dimension of 
Cuitural Tourism 

As well as the threats to cuitural tourism, 
there are also aspects of cuitural tourism 
which are not compatible with the princi- 
ples of sustainable tourism. 

The Over-use ofSites and Plačeš 
This is a particular problém with older 
forms of cuitural tourism súch as heritage 
tourism, hut it can also be seen in newer 
forms súch as leisure shopping. This over- 
use can result in both damage to buildings 
and landscapes and a poor experience for 
visitors, The problém can be caused by too 
many visitors in total, too high a proportion 
of consumers visiting at the samé tíme or the 
wrong kind of visitors whose behaviour is 
not appropriate. 

All of these are management problems, 
but often their solution may be beyond the 
skill or financmi resources of those who own 
the cuitural tourism resources in question. 

Lack oflocal Control 

The stimulus and funding for tlie develop- 
ment of cuitural tourism in any location 
often comes from outside the local area. 
Examples of this include: 

* government economic development 
agencies developing existing or new 
facilities or special events 
® schemes by urban regeneration bodies 
to convert derelict industrial buildings 
into cuitural attractions 
® national archaeological trusts opening 
up archaeological sites to visitors 
® foreign tour operators creating cuitural 
tourism packages to a destination. 

In most cases, local people, and even local 
government, may háve little say in the proc- 
ess, which is elearly at odds with the 
concept of sustainable tourism. It is perhaps 
especially a problém in the heritage fíeld, 
where the story of a eommunity is told to 
tourists by outside professionals rather than 
by local people. In any event, the lack of 
local control can often lead to situations 
where developments také plače which are 
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inappropriate in their location, due to the 
lack of knowledge of the outside agencies. 
Furthermore, it can lead to some or most of 
the benefits of the development being expor- 
ted from the local area. 

Trivialization or Loss o f Authenticity 
The needs of the tourism industry, and the 
tastes of tourists, can lead to the trivializing 
of culture and a loss of authenticity. Tradi- 
tional dances are shortened to meet the 
schedules of tour groups and traditional cui- 
sine is internationalized to make it 
acceptable to the palates of visitors. For 
instance, the regionally diverse richness of 
Italian cuisine too easily becomes bland 
pasta dishes and the vast range of Spanish 
traditional dishes is represented often solely 
by paella. Likewise, folk songs are presented 
purely as musical entertainment rather than 
as part of the jigsaw of a complex traditional 
culture. 

Fossilization of Cultures 
The tourism industry and tourists háve a 
vested interest in fossilizing cultures which 
are picturesque or interesting beeause of 
their novelty value, or the contrast with the 
tourists 1 ' own culture. Brochures are full of 
phrases like ‘unchangeď and ‘timeless 5 . Yet 
culture is always changing and it is probably 
impossible and undesirable to attempt to 
conserve cultures. It seems strange to speak 
emotionally and nostalgieally of the need to 
conserve a traditional culture, which is 
already being rejected by local young peo¬ 
ple, keen to adopt the culture of the tourists 5 
own country. There is a danger that our 
eurrent interest in conserving the cultures of 
yesteryear may ensure that the new cultures 
of tomorrow are rather artifieial or lacking in 
dynamism. 

Controversial and Morally Difficult Tourism 

Most cuitural tourism tends to focus on non- 
controversial subjects. Too often it chooses 
to ignore controversial or morally difficult 
issues súch as the role of immigrant eommu- 
nities and the repression of minorities. This 
denies the human rights of these commu- 
nities to háve their story told, fairly. 


The challenge is, therefore, to find ways 
of making cuitural tourism more sustainable 
in itself, and be more able to contribute 
towards the development of sustainable 
tourism in generál. It is to that challenge that 
we now turn our attention. 


Potentiai Approaches to Developing 
More Sustainable Cuitural Tourism 

There are many different potentiai approa¬ 
ches to the development of more sustainable 
forms of cuitural tourism, of which we can 
only diseuss a few here. 

De-marketing 

We need to de-market less sustainable forms 
of cuitural tourism, which can mean de- 
marketing plačeš, times and even people. 
Two examples may illustrate this point, in 
relation to plačeš and times: 

® the de-marketing of plačeš súch as 
cathedrals where the sheer volume of 
numbers can destroy the sense of plače 
or the spirituality of the building 
• discouraging tourists from visiting tra¬ 
ditional events on specific days of the 
year when locals celebrating a festival as 
part of their religious observance may be 
swamped by tourists, insensitive to the 
religious significance of the festival. 

However, while increasingly fashionable 
the concept of de-marketing does háve its 
problems. Who decides when it should be 
practised and how it will be implemented? 
There are also doubts about how feasible de- 
marketing is in cuitural tourism, where 
tourists are determined to visit cuitural 
attractions which bestow status on visitors. 
Most of these attractions are so famous that 
it is very difficult to remove the desire to 
visit them or persuade tourists to ‘forgeť 
about tliem. Perhaps the most controversial 
area of de-marketing is the de-marketing of 
people. Until now, this concept has usually 
been related. to so-called Tager-louts 5 , but it 
could theoretically be applied to cuitural 
tourists. It could be said that only those who 
really understand the arts or history, for 
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example, should be allowecl to visit those 
plačeš which are eurrently over-used. Or 
high prices might be used to discourage less 
well-off tourists in destinations which want 
to maximize the economic benefits of cul- 
tural tourism. These are clearly very 
sensitive issues, both morally and politi- 
cally. 

Encouraging Locai Initiatives 

Local control is a key element of sustainahle 
tourism ideology, so it is clear that locally 
generated initiatives should be applauded. 
An excellent example of a sustainahle cul- 
tura 1 tourism project is La Cinéscénie at the 
Ecomusée de la Vendée at Puy-du-Fou, in 
France. La Cinéscénie is a live interpretation 
of scenes from the history of the región. It is 
wholly performed by local volunteers in the 
grounds of an old chateau, and it is managed 
purely by the local community, 

The income from the event is used to help 
protect the area’s heritage, hut also to sup- 
3ort today’s community and its cultural 
ictivities. In recent years, profíts háve been 
ísed to fund an archaeology club, set up a 
esearch centre conceming local traditions, 
upport a school of popular dance, expand 
be Ecomusée, and financa a local rádio 
tation. 

Innovatíve Public Sector Projeets 

he Futuroscope theme park in western 
ranče is an excellent example of a puhlic 
3ctor project that has forwarded the cause 
f sustainahle cultural tourism, and has 
elped promote the cause of modem pop* 
lar culture. Futuroscope is a theme park 
sdicated to moving images, but it is also 
ome to a high technology industrial com* 
íex and a range of educational institutíons. 
was developed by the local authority, the 
mseil Général de la Vienne, and opened in 
í87. Since then visitor numhers háve 
own from 220,000 to more than 2,000,000 
>r annum. 

Futuroscope contributes to the goal of 
stainable cultural tourism in several 
lys. It promotes the film, television, video 
d multi-media industries which are 
coming a crucial element of cultural tour* 
n > bntb a s a product and as a means of 


commuiiicating wiťb visítors. Furthermore, 
it provides spin-off benefits for the región as 
a result of the money spent by tourists visit- 
mg the theme park. Finally, visitors to the 
theme park are tpndíng to spend several 
days in the area, during which they are visit- 
ing other cultural attractions, súch as the 
Romanesque churches of the Poitou, and 
enjoying the artisan food products of the 
región. 

Celebraťmg Emerging Cuítures 

Future cultural tourism will depend on us 
recognizing and promoting emerging mod¬ 
em cuítures, rather than simply continuing 
to promote long-established cultural resour- 
ces which háve become the icons of modern 
tourism. This may mean being willing to 
embrace low-brow popular culture rather 
than just being concemed with high-brow 
cultural attractions and activities. This 
change of attitude should attract new 
younger people into cultural tourism as con- 
sumers, which in itself helps ensure the 
long-term sustainability of cultural tourism, 
rather than simply relying on older people! 
This change of attitude is illustrated by sev¬ 
eral examples relating to different types of 
destination in Table 29.1. The table illus- 
trates another apparent development in 
cultural tourism, namely the growing 
amphasis on popular culture rather than 
physical cultural facilities. 

Maximizing Local Benefits 

This means consciously setting out to maxi- 
niize the economic, social and 
environmental benefits of cultural tourism 
for the host community. Farm and gastro¬ 
nómie tourism in France are a good example 
of this phenomenon. In recent years, the 
public sector and the food industry háve 
worked together to promote gastronomy in 
France in a way which maximizes the bene¬ 
fits for the local community, including: 

• developing the ‘fermes-auberges’ 
schéma which allows farmers to add to 
their income by providing meals for 
tourists, based on locally produced 
foodstuffs 
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and modem emer ^ ™ ltural attractions, in 


Destination 


c , } . , , . , Modern, emerging cultural tourism 

tstablished cultural tourism attractions attractions 


Leeds and Bradford • Victorian museums and art galleríes 
• Parks 

® Industrial heritage 


Montpellier 


Prague 
St Petersburg 


• Histórie buildings 

• Long-established museums, e.g. the 
Fabre art museum 

• Opera House 

• Fol lowing i n the footsteps of great 
writers 

• Great museums 

• Restored buildings 

• Opera and bal let company 
performances 

• Great art museums súch as the 
Hermitage 


Ethnic cuisine súch as Asian food in 
Bradford 

New museums, e.g, Royai 
Armouries, in Leeds 

Modem architecture, e.g. the 
Antigone quarter 
Ethnic minority influences, e.g. 
Afričan mušie and cuisine 

Good leisure shopping opportunities 
Modern Irish mušie 


Lively arts scene 

Watching cultural changes resultíng 
from political change in Russia 


• creating themed trails linking food and 
drink producers and retailers súch as 
tlie wine routes of Burgundy and the 
cheese routes of Normandy. These 
schemes help producers sell directly to 
customers without having to rely on 
intermediaries. They thus retain a 
higher proportion of the price the cus- 
tomer pays. 

Ensuring Tourists Pay a Fair Price 

It is important to ensure that tourists receive 
value for money, but it is also vital that 
tourists pay the full price of the product they 
enjoy. Otherwise cultural tourism cannot be 
sustainahle, for either local people will 
become aggrieved at having to subsidize the 
visitors or insuffieient income will be gen¬ 
erated to support the cultural resources 
adequately. This may be a particular issue in 
the less affluent countries of Európe which 
háve a wealth of cultural attractions, súch as 
Greece and the countries of Eastem Európe, 
for example. 

There are a number of other approaches 
which are worthy of mention, including: 


® The need to improve quality to ensure 
that cultural tourists will make repeat 
visits and make positive recommenda- 
tions to friends and relatives. 
Attempting, wherever possible, to link 
pást, present and future on a contin- 
uum, rather than simply focusing on the 
pást. For example, in the industrial her¬ 
itage field this might mean developing 
linkages between industrial heritage 
museums, factory or workplace visits, 
and economic development and 
inward-investment policies. 

Educating tourists, professionals and 
local residents about cultural tourism 
and the attitudes and needs of the other 
stakeholders in cultural tourism. 
Tackling sensitive and controversial 
issues openly rather than seeking to 
ignore them, whether they be ethnic or 
religious conflicts or traditions like 
hunting. 

Democratizing cultural tourism so that 
more and more people také an interest 
in it, rather than maintaining it as a 
rather elitist activity. 
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Table 29.2 outlines some key prerequisites 
and projected outcomes in relation to the 
development of more sustainable forms of 
tourism. 


Conclusions 

Cuítural tourism and sustainable tourism 
are often perceived as being inherently com- 
patible entities. Yet we bave seen in this 
chapter that: 

• it is fax from certain that the future of 
cuítural tourism can be guaranteed in 
the face of a range of threats 

• cuítural tourism has elements which 
conflict with the guiding principles of 
sustainable tourism. 

However, we háve also outlined some ways 
m which cuítural tourism can be made more 
sustainable and can make a more positive 
eontribution towards sustainable tourism. 


Discussion Poinfs and Essay 
Questions 

1. Discuss the obstacles which make it diffi- 
cult to achieve the outcomes identified in 
Table 29.2. 

2. Evaluate the contentlon that we are 
approaching the point of ‘cuítural tour 
ism overloaď. 

3. Discuss the suggestion that cuítural tour¬ 
ism and sustainable tourism are 
compatible forms of tourism. 


Exercise 

Obtain the brochure of a tour operátor which 
specializes in cuítural tourism holidays. 
Select one of the holidays on offer and eval¬ 
uate tlie extent to which it is in line with the 
principles of sustainable tourism. Suggest 
how it might be modifíed to make it more 
sustainable. 
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Čase Study: Hunting, Cuitural Tourism and Sustainability 

In tlie chapter we saw that there are many controversial and morally difficult 
aspects m the field of cuitural tourism. Nowhere is this seen more cleaxly than in 
relation to hunting. J 

Hunting takes many forms, includíng: 

» the practice of shooting migrating birds in Southern European countries 
® fox and other hunting in the UK 

• sea-angling and coarse fishing worldwide. 

tourism'pľoXcľ’ fiShÍn8 h ° 1ÍdayS ^ 3 rapÍdly gr ° WÍng tyP ® ° f Spedal interest 

All of these activities are deeply rooted in their respective cultures. It could 
easily be argued that any tourist indulging in them could simply be trying to 
ímmerse themselves in an authentíc local cuitural experíence. Yet in most circum- 
stances súch action would bring condemnatíon from those who promote the 
eoncept of sustainable tourism. 

Hunting is usually attacked on the grounds t list; 

• i t has a negatíve impact on the environment by reducing the wildlife 

® xt is not socially acceptable to many tourists who come from different cul- 
tur es. 

However, m other circumstances the proponents of cuitural tourism would simply 
argue that tourists should respect local cultures. It could thus be argued that 
hunting should be accepted as one particular form of cuitural tourism, providing 
that it is not íllegal m the country concemed. ® 

Certamly, hunting is associated with distinct subcultures which háve their own 

rr^fľ nS Sl ľu “f traditional son g s “d. in many countries, hunting has 
shaped the features of the landscape we see today. It is also a source ofemployment 

Lapland 611116 ^ ° C31 pe ° ple ’ P articularl y native people súch as the Sami of 

It is therefore clear that one could argue that hunting is comparable with some 
aspects of the concept of sustainable tourism while conflicting with others. 
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Čase Study: the Commodification of Culture in Ireland 

Ireland undoubtedly has a rich cuitural heritage ranging from its native language 
and the prehistórie sites through its great castles to the world famous writers of the 
last few centuries. 

The country has clearly used this heritage to help boost its tourist industry. Irish 
culture, both pást and present, is a major attraction for tourists today. However, the 
way in which the country’s heritage is ‘solď to tourists raises questions as to how 
far this comrnodification’ of heritage should go. Some heritage products appear to 
be in danger of trivializing Irish history, súch as íhe ‘raedieval banquets’ and 
sentimental entertainments based on Irish folklóre. 

At the samé time, many new ‘heritage centres’ háve been developed, usually 
with European Union financmi assistance. It has to be said that some of these 
centres are very ‘ťhin* in terms of both the quantity and the quality of their 
exhihitions, Visitor numbers for many of these heritage centres also appear to be 
very modest, particularly in relation to the value of Capital investment involved in 
their development. 

The heritage-entertainment sector in Ireland received a jolt in the mid-199Qs 
when the ‘Celtworlď theme park ceased trading. 

Conversely, some of the new centres appear to be attempting to provide an 
authentic view of local history in an entertaming manner. An example of this 
phenomenon is the ‘Kerry the Kingdom’ exhibition in Tralee. In a few cases, súch 
as the Mizen Head Vision project, community-led institutions háve helped develop 
cuitural tourism products, which are more in keeping with the concept of sustain¬ 
able tourism. A čase study on this project is ineluded elsewhere in this book. 

On a very positive note, Ireland has been successful in, promoting its modem 
culture as a tourist attraction rather than simply relying on its cuitural heritage. 
Films súch as The Commitments háve been exploited as a cuitural attraction, as has 
the Riverdance phenomenon and the eurrent film and rock mušie scene. 

The designation of Dublin as one of the earliest official ‘European Cities of 
Culture’ and the development of the Temple Bar quarter háve helped establish the 
city as a major cuitural tourism destination. 

Ireland appears well placed to develop a balanced form of sustainable cuitural 
tourism if it can control the excesses of its heritage industry and continue to 
encourage new dynamic cuitural attractions. 




Ecotourism 


Perhaps the most controversial aspect ofthe 
sustainable tourism debate is the concept of 
‘ecotourism*. Some writers use tbe two 
terms interchangeably while otbers see the 
two phenomena as diametrically opposed. 
In this chapter, we will look at the pros and 
cons of ecotourism in relation to the idea of 
sustainable tourism, and see how the two 
might be brought closer together. However, 
firstly we mušt begin by defining ‘ecotour- 


Th® Definitiort of Ecotourism 

Ecotourism is a term which is widely used 
today, but is rarely defíned, It is often used 
interchangeably with other terms súch as 
soft tourism, alternatíve tourism, responsi- 
ble tourism and náture tourism. 

In simple terms, ecotourism simply 
means that the main motivation for travel is 
the desire to view ecosystems in their natu- 
ral state, both in terms of wildlife and the 
indigenous population, However, ecotour¬ 
ism is often taken to be more than this with 
ts proponents claiming that it is also con- 
:emed with a desire to see the ecosystems 
;onserved and the lives of local people 
mproved through the effects of tourism. 

Even without this latter aspect, many 
)eople would see ecotourism and sustain- 
ble tourism as being closely related, as 
cotourism is seen to be: 


• inherently small scale 

* more active than most other forms of 
tourism 

® less reliant on the existence of sophisti- 
cated tourism infrastructure 

# undertaken by ‘enlighteneď well- 
educated tourists who are aware of the 
issues of sustainability, and are keen to 
leam more about the issues 

• less exploitative of local cultures and 
náture than ‘traditionaľ forms of tour¬ 
ism. 

However, as we will see later in this chapter, 
there is nothing inherently sustainable 
about ecotourism. 

It is also interesting to note that most 
ecotourism appears to involve traveliing to 
destinations in developing countries. Here 
there is a chance to see wildlife which is 
different to that in the tourisťs own country, 
and indigenous people who may appear 
exotic , picturesque’ or even ‘primitive* to 
the tourist. 

One of the problems of defining ecotour¬ 
ism is that it varies depending on who you 
are, as we will see later in the chapter. To the 
tourist, ecotourism is a fashionable, high 
status type of holiday that is often equated 
with quality tourism. For industry, ecotour¬ 
ism is a product which offers attractive 
profit margins and has a large and growing 
marke t. Meanwhile, to newly emerging des- 
tmations, ecotourism is high yield, low 
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volume tourism that allows tliem to differ- 
entiate themselves from their competitors. 

The advantages of ecotourism for tourism 
organizations and destinations can, as we 
will see later, lead to the development of 
forms of ‘alleged* ecotourism which are 
large-scale, exploitative and, in short, the 
opposite of the principles of ecotourism out- 
lined earlier. This is the source of múch of 
the confusion that surrounds ecotourism, 
namely, the gap between tlieory and prac- 
tice, tourists’ views and the supply side of 
tourism. 


The Ecotourism Market 

As there is no clear definition of ecotourism, 
it is virtually impossible to produce statis- 
tics on the size of the ecotourism market. In 
1992, Filion tried to quantify the market for 
ecotourism. Filion stated that between 40 
and 60% of all intemational tourist trips 
were ‘náture tourists*, in other words, tour¬ 
ists using a destination to experience and 
enjoy náture. Filion also talked about wild¬ 
life tourists who were those people 
traveliing to a destination specifically to 
view wildlife, and estimated that this group 
represented between 20 and 40% of all 
global tourism trips. In other words around 
half of the natural tourists were more spe- 
cialist wildlife tourists. The figures are vary 
vague but there are more figures that illus- 
trate the size of the market, perhaps more 
realistically. 

The United States Travel Department 
Center, in 1992, estimated that some 8 mil- 
lion ecotourism trips took plače that year. 
Some 35 million Anierieans claimed they 
would be taking súch a trip within the next 3 
years. A 1994 survey reported by Wight also 
indicated that 77% of North American tráv- 
ellers had already taken a holiday that could 
be described largely as ecotourism in the 
broadest sense of the term. 

Ecotourism is so vague a term that we 
perhaps should také a very broad view of 
what it means. With this in mind we can 
perhaps say there are different forms of eco- 
tourists. The author has attempted to 
illustrate this in Fig. 30.1. 


When looking at the motivations of eco- 
tourists, Wight has also noted the overlap 
between eulture tourists, adventure tourists 
and náture tourists. She has also looked at 
tlie difference between specialist and gen¬ 
erál tourists. Her model of ecotourism 
motivations is illustrated in Fig. 30.2. It is 
clear from this model that súch ‘ecotourists’ 
are not very concemed about the issue of 
sustainability. 

The Čase for Ecotourism 

In spite of the reservations expressed by 
some authors, there is no doubt that there 
are aspects that are positive about ecotour¬ 
ism in relation to sustainable tourism. It: 

• provides economic benefits for local 
people and can provide revenue for con- 
servation projects 

• tends to be quite small scale and care- 
fully managed 

• involves tourists who are well aware of 
the potential dangers of tourism and at 
least should behave more sensitively 
than many other tourists 

® raises awareness of issues amongst the 
tourists because of their fírst-hand 
experience of the issues in the field. 
These tourists may then become 
involved in active campaigning on these 
issues when they come horne. It is also a 
form of tourism which is very popular 
with tourists. 

Nevertheless there are aspects of tourism 
which we need to seriously consider, and 
which may make it seem múch less compat- 
ible with the concept of sustainable tourism, 
as we shall now see. 


The Čase against Ecotourism 

The author believes that, in spite ofthe pos¬ 
itive aspects of ecotourism outlined above, 
ecotourism has several major negatíve 
aspects in relation to the concept of sustain¬ 
able tourism. It is to these issues that we will 
now turn our attention. 
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Peopfe who want to view wifdfife and/or 
índigenous people with fittle or no 
concern about the impaet of their tri p 
on eíther the wildlife or the people 


People who want to view wildlife and/or 
indigenous people and consciously try 
not to cause damage to either the 
wíldiife or the people 


People who wish to not only view 
wíldiife and/or indigenous people,, but 
also want to make a positive 
contribution to conservation and 
sustainable development by their 
presence in the area 


Specialist tourists súch as 
conservation project workers 


Fíg. 30,1 , The ecotourist continuum. 


NÁTURE TOURISM 



ADVENTURE CULTURAL 

TOURISM TOURISM 


'g. 30.2. Model of potential ecotourism 
lotivations, with generalist and specialist 
imensions. 


Ecotourism or Ego-íourism? 

few commentators háve chosen to criti- 
ze the concept of ecotourism hy 


challenging the motives of ecotourists them- 
selves, and exposing the potential 
hypocrisies involved in ecotourism. For 
example, Wheeller has said tliat: 

Ecotourism is synonymous with. ego- 
tourism. fEcotourism allows] the thmking 
tourists [to] behave múch as before with a 
clear conscience - the blame stíll lies 
essentially with the mass tourist. Arén't we 
falling into the trap of automatically 
assuming that the more alternatíve, more 
custom designed, more up-market the 
product is,... ťhen the better it is in 
sustainable terms? ... Thís is the ego trip- 
product demand acceptably correct for the 
environment, for as we all know, the 
traveller is at one with náture. The 
ecotourist, so concemed to ostentatiously 
behave sensitively in the vulnerable 
destination environment is not generally 
concemed about the danger to the overal 1 
environment they cause in actually 
reaching the destination. Here convenience 
takes precedence over conscience - a car to 
the airport and a jiunbo jet are hardly 
paradigme of virtue in the environmental 
s takes. A number of... supposedly 
ecofriendly holidays seem to be two centre 
trips. With ... [for example] one week in 
the bush being supposedly ecofriendly 
followed by one week recovery afterwards 
in pampered lnxury on the beach - a sort of 
let us spoíl you in unspoilt Africa. No 
doubt.., the package as a whole would be 
deemed ecofriendly and statistically 
categorised under náture tourism. 

(Wheeller, 1993,1994,1996) 

These quotes sum up well the doubts that 
exíst over the sustainability, and even the 
morality of ecotourism. 


Today's Ecotourism, Tomorrow's 
Mass Tourism? 

Today s ecotourism package can easily 
become tomorrow’s mass market tourism 
product with all the accompanying prob- 
lems of mass tourism that we know well. 

In the 1960s and 1970s those taking 
safaris in Kenya were a small number of 
concemed, aware ecotourists, who had rela- 
tively little adverse impaet on either wildlife 



or the host population. Then the local eom- 
munity, the government and foreign tour 
operators realized the potential and began to 
develop the Kenyan safari product. The 
number of safari holidays in Kenya has 
grown ever since, and the old specialist 
tourist has been replaced by the mass market 
package tourist mixing a week’s safari with a 
week s relaxation on the coast. 

The safaris háve led to disturbance of the 
wildlife and even tourist and traffle conges- 
tion in some areas, while many of the 
economic beneflts háve ‘leakeď to extemal 
operators. 

Tourism has now grown too rapidly and 
has swamped certain locations. At the samé 
tíme the fact that tourism now contributes a 
large proportion of Kenya’s foreign earnings 
means that the government feels the need to 
také action to protect the interests of the 
tourism industry. This can even lead to local 
people being moved on or forcibly removed 
to help the wildlife flourish. This is not only 
morally unacceptable but is also interfering 
with an element in the ecosystem which has 
existed for centuries. 

Safari tourism in Kenya today is íargely 
mass tourism with few of the benefits of 
‘true* ecotourism outlined earlier in the 
chapter. Action is now underway to reduce 
the resulting problems but múch of the dam¬ 
age has already been done. 

Often the phenomenon of ecotourism has 
grown so that it has more in common with 
the worst aspects of mass market tourism. 
Trekkíng i 11 Nepál, another form of ecotour¬ 
ism, started out as an almost spirituál quest 
in the 1960s by those seeking inspiration 
from the Nepalese culture. Now it has 
become part of the mass tourism market, 
with the number of trekkers rising over 
250% between 1980 and 1991 (Gumng and 
De Coursey, 1994). Furthermore, Gurung 
and De Coursey háve estimated that on a 
Standard conservation trek in the Anna- 
purna región, every group of 12 trekkers sets 
off with a support staff of around 50 people. 
The results of this volume of tourists in súch 
a fragile environment háve been: 

• deforestation as wood is used for fires lit 
for the benefit of tourists 


® the need to import food and household 
items to meet tourists' demand. This has 
caused local inflation and has intro- 
duced non-nutritious diets 

• non-biodegradable materiál littering 
local towns and hills 

® contamination of water courses by 
sewage 

• the importing of inappropriate Western 
values. 

Now projects costing millions of dollars are 
being undertaken to put right the results of 
ecotourism which simply became too big for 
its boots. In a seetor where tourism organiza- 
tions are more powerful than many 
goveraments in developing countries who is 
to say that this will not happen elsewhere? 


The Ecotourist 'Locusts'! 

There is always the danger that once an 
ecotourism destination has become well 
established, receiving large numbers of 
more mainstream tourists, it loses its appeal 
for ecotourists. The more sensitive, aware 
tourists who value ‘unspoilt* areas and will 
pay highly to visit súch a plače may well 
move on, leaving behind the lower spend- 
ing, less sensitive package tourist. 

The ‘ecotourist* will then simply move 
on to another destination to štart the samé 
Process going all over again. From Kenya to 
Tanzania, on to Botswana, and then Nami- 
bia, perhaps then leaping the oceans to the 
Indonesian archipelago or China. 


No Hiding Plače from the Ecotourist! 

The ecotourist gains prestige and satisfac- 
tion from visiting new off-the-beaten track 
destinations and seeing things that other 
tourists háve not seen. They are thus driven 
to seek out ever more remote, obsciue desti- 
nations with ecosystems and cultures 
wholly different from their own. 

Because of this nowhere is safe from the 
ecotourist. It is their very sense of discovery 
that makes them dangerous. Instead of stay- 
ing on the beaten track where their activitíes 
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ean be managed, they are always longing to 
escape into uncharted (and unm.ana.ged) 
destinations. 


Ecoíourism is More than just Wildlife 

Very often it appears that ecotourism is just 
about wildlife. Tourists appear generally to 
be more interested in watching animals than 
they are in meeting and seeking to under- 
stand people of different cultures. Seeing an 
elephant or lion in Africa is seen as more 
important than meeting Maasai tribespeo- 
ple. Observing the whales which live below 
the sea off Iceland and Norway is more inter- 
esting than finding out about the fishennen 
who work above the waves. Yet, ecotourism 
should be about ecosystems and ecosystems 
are about both wildlife and people. Indeed 
people are simply another form of animal 
life. In many ecotourism destinations the 
landseape and the wildlife are a direct resu.lt 
of the interaction between humans and the 
rest of the wildlife. To ecotourists, therefore, 
both people and wildlife should be of equaí 
importance. 


The Good, the Funny, the Big, the 
Bad, but not the Ugly and the Boring 

Ecotourists, when it comes to animals, pre- 
fer the 'gooď and the funny, are in awe of the 
big, fascinated by the bad, but are not inter- 
3sted in the ugly or the duli. Creatures like 
iolphins and monkeys are seen as good per- 
laps because they are the nearest creatures 
o us in terms of intelligence. We also fínd 
hem aesthetically attractive in the čase of 
Iolphins and funny in the čase of monkeys, 
vhúe elephants impress us with their size. 
Ve see creatures like snakes and lions as bad 
nd evil killers, but they are sti.ll fascinating. 
lowever, no one is really interested in tak- 
ag a trip to see wildlife which is seen as 
oring or ugly. No one goes tuná watching, 
re just want our supermarkete to ensure 
lat when fishermen go hunting tuná, no 
nce’ dolphins get caught in their natst Eco- 
mrists do not seem to want to spend good 


money to go and see pygmy shrews, ante- 
aters or antelopes. Yet in ecological terms 
súch creatures are as important and worthy 
as the elephant or the whale. It seems that 
ecotourism is a beauty contest where beauty 
is in the eye of the beholder and the losers 
háve few fŕiends or protectors. 

Ecotourism can also lead to the commo- 
diftcation of indigenous wildlife and 
people, so both are seen as just tourism 
resources, whose main role in life is to fulfil 
the desires of tourists. Both people and ani¬ 
mals can then be priced so that a. chance to 
meet a tribe in the forests of Borneo can be 
judged to be worth a $30 boat trip. Tourists 
háve to clioose if this is better value than a 
$30 trip to an orang-utan sanctuary. In this 
process both people and animals are not 
treated with the dignity which both 
deserve. 


Patronizing Indigenous People 

Ecotourism can lead to indigenous people 
being patronized by the tourists, often inno- 
cently. The indigenous people who are most 
popiilar w ith tourists are those who may: 

• be pbysically very different from tlie 
tourist or may dress in what the tourists 
see as eccentric ways 

® iive in unusual homes 

• eat what the tourist sees as odd foods 

• engage in dances and rituals which are 
picturesque. 

Tourists can patronize local people in two 
different ways: 

• by treating them as backward ‘primi- 
tives who are to be looked down úpon 
in some way, so that while seen as 
ť entertaining , the tourist does not see 
them as an equal 

• by viewing them as super-human beings 
with some almost supernatural ability 
to commune with náture, who háve not 
changed their life style for generations. 
ľhis is almost always inaccurate and 
perhaps reflects a wistful longing in the 
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heart of the tourist that súch people 
might stlll exist on the planét. 

While the latter may seem less offensive, it is 
still patronizing in its own way. 


The Role of Tour Operators 

Tour operators háve increasingly sought to 
jump on the ecotourism bandwagon. At first 
involvement was confined to small opera¬ 
tors where tlie owner was simply a person 
with a deep concern for the destination and 
its ecosystems. However, large operators are 
now becoming increasingly involved selling 
ecotourism trips as excursions and short 
add-ons to traditional package holídays. 
These larger operators may háve less interest 
in, or knowledge of, the ecosystems con- 
cerned and will probably generate more 
tourist trips than the small operators. Opera¬ 
tors, understandably, focus on the positive 
aspects of ecotourism trips for the tourist 
rather than on the problems caused by eco¬ 
tourism. They sell tlie idea of ecotourism as 
‘gooď tourism to give their customers a ‘feel 
gooď factor about their choice. This simply 
remforces the ‘ego-tourism’ problém identi- 
hed by Wheeller and discussed earlier in 
this chapter. 


The Role of Governments 

Governments, particularly in developing 
countries, are keen to attract the high spend- 
mg ecotourists. They háve also been told by 
international bodies that ecotourism is a rel- 
atively beneficial type of tourism. Often they 
develop ecotourism zealously, but in doing 
so, they often fail to recognize the rights of 
indigenous people living in the destination 
area, who may be moved to other areas to 
make way for tourism development. They 
may also spend money on infrastructure that 
might be better spent on education and 
health and they might inadvertently give too 
múch power to major corporations based 
outside the destination, which limits tlie 
benefíts enjoyed by the local population. 


Towards Sustainable Ecotourism 

We háve seen that ecotourism and sustain¬ 
able tourism are not the samé thing. 
However, ecotourism can be a sustainable 
form of tourism, if properly managed. The 
aim should be to manage ecotourism so that 
it is: 

an enlightening náture travel experience 
that eontributes to the conservation of the 
ecosystem while respecting the integrity of 
the host commimity. (Scaee et aL, 1992) 

An ideál model of sustainable ecotourism is 
offered in Fíg. 30.3, based on the views of 
Sadler (1990) and Wight (1993). 

Wight (1993) identified nine principles 
that should underpin sustainable ecotour- 
ism, as follows: 

• it should not degrade the resource and 
should be developed in an environmen- 
tally soimd mamier 

• it should provide first hand, participa- 
tory and ©nlightening experiences 

• it should involve education among all 
parties - local communities, govern- 
ment, non-governmental organizations, 
industry and tourists (before, during 
and after the trip) 

^ it should encourage all-party recogni- 
tion of the intrmsic values of °the 
resource 

• it should involve acceptance of the 
resource on its own terms, and recogni- 
tion of its limits, which involves 
supply-oriented management 

® it should promote understanding and 
involve partnerships between many 
players, which could include govern- 
ment, non-govemment organizations, 
industry, scientists and locals (both 
before and during operations) 

• it should promote moral and ethical 
responsibilities and behaviour towards 
the natural and cultural environment, 
by all players 

• it should provide long-term benefíts - to 
the resource, local coinmunity and 
industry (benefíts may be conservation, 
scientific, social, cultural or economic) 
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9 ecotourism operations should ensure 
that the underlymg ethics of responsible 
environmental practices are applied not 
only to the external (natural and cul- 
tural) resources which attract the 
tourists, but also to their interná! 
operations. 

There is also a need for govemments to both 
íffectively control poor quality ecotourism, 
ind actively encourage good quality sustain- 
ible ecotourism. 

The move towards more sustainable 
orms of ecotourism will also require a move 
rom what Ziffer ealled nature-based tour 
►perators to true ecotourism operators. The 
listinetion between the two extrem.es and 
he points in between are iilustrated in 
able 30.1. Already, there are examples of 
ood practice emerging that appear to be 
xamples of sustainable ecotourism. These 
íclude: 

the controlled development of ecotour¬ 
ism as a whole in Belize, together with 
individual projects like the baboon 


sanctuary on Bermuda Landing and the 
Toledo Ecotourism Association Project 
(see Edington and Edington in Stabler, 
1997) 

0 !be partnership-based Annapurna Con- 
servation Area Project in Nepál (see 
Gurung and De Coursey in Cater and 
Lowman, 1994) 

® the Danube Delta. Biosphere Resource 
project on ecotourism (described by 
Halí and Kinnard in Cater and Lowman, 
1994). 

Ultimately, however, ecotourism will only 
become more sustainable if tourists eitlier 
demand súch change or are at least willing 
to accept its implications for their holiday 
experiences. 


Conclusions 

We háve seen that ecotourism and sustain¬ 
able tourism are not necessarily the samé 
thing. Indeed we háve discussed conflicts 
between the two phenomena. However, 
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Table 30.1. Zíffer's spectrum of ecotourism. Source: Ziffer (1989), quoted in Burton (1997). 

Nature-based tourism Added subdivisions 

Tour operators that sell náture o Those who are unaware or uncaring about its impact 

• Operators that are aware of impacts, do the minimum to 
abide by any management ruíes, who do not seek to 
educate or change tourists' attitudes, but may provide 
information 

Sensitive tour operators « Aware of impacts, actively seek to educate tourists by 

providing information 

• Actively seek to influence tourists' attitudes and 
behaviour. Support conservation, e.g. members of 
conservation groups 

• Practice minimum impact tourism {over and above 
management requirements) e.g. pack away rubbish, 
rotate sites 

Donors (in that they give something back • Act positively to improve the environment they use and 

to the environment) restore damage, e.g. pack up other people's rubbish, 

partScipate in restoration schemes, voluntarily donate a 
proportion of trip costs to conservation or management of 
the resource, plánt trees, support local community 

Docrs * Those who initiate conservation projects or research 

• Those involved actively in influencing policy and 
management towards sustainable practices 


towards the end of the chapter, ideas were the section entitled ‘Ecotourism or Ego- 

outlined which might close the gap and tomásm?’ in this chapter. 

make ecotourism more sustainable. As tour- 3. Discuss the ways in which ecotourism 

ists travel to ever more remote parts of the can be in conflict with the concept of 

world to view the wildlife and see indige- sustainable tourism. 

nous peoples, the need to develop more 

sustainable ecotourism will become ever 

more urgent. Exercise 

r-v . n * . , _ Compile a list of tour operators which claim 

UJSCUSSion PomtS and Essay to offer ecotourism or ecotourism type holi- 

Questions days. You should then see where they lie on 

. . Ziffer’s spectrum, as shown in Table 30.1. 

. Cntically evaluate Wighťs model of eco- Finally, produce a report noting what this 
tourism motivators iilustrated in Fig. exercise has demonstrated to you about the 

0 ^? ,2 ‘ , . . link between ecotourism and sustainable 

2. Discuss the issues raised by Wheeller in tourism. 
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Cäs e Sfudy: Codes of Conduct for Ecotourists 

° Ve í the P° teiltiall y negatíve aspects of ecotourism has led to 

i’Sbits ľTandľiílf ľ 0 ,?“* f ° r eC °í 0UrÍStS and the eeotourism ‘indus- 
ľ.’ Xllblts \ 2 anci 3 illustrate three examples of súch codes of conduct all nf 

w lieh were included in the World Tourism Organization publication, Sustáinable 
Tounsm Development, published in 1993 . , ílQWe 

While all of them contain sound advice, they rarely deal witli the fundamentu! 
underlymg íssues and tend to be ratber superflcial. e tundamental 

Exhibit 1 , ASTA's ten commandments on ecotourism. 

Whether on Business or leisure travel: 

• Respect the frailty of the earth. Realize that unless all are willíng to Help in i* 
presenMt.on, umque and beautiful destinations may not be here for fotufe generations to 

• Leave only footprmts. Také only photographs. No graffitil No litterl Do not také awav 

souvemrs from historical sites and naturalareas. y 

To make your travels more meaningful, educate yourself about the geographv cus 
toms, manners and cultures of the región you visit. Také tíme to listen hfthe pLle 

Encourage loca( conservation efforts. people. 

• oľnnľh hC P,Í 7Z 3nd f B ľ Íty ° f ° ,hers - ln( l uire before Photographing people. 

o not buy products made from endangered plants or animais, súch as ivonľ tortoise 
sheh, animal skms and feathers. Read Know Before You Go the US CustoL list of 
products which cannot be imported. Stoms list ot 

• Always follow riesignated trails. Do not disturb animais, plants or their natural hab- 

• s;:sassr - “ '*»—- 

• Whenever possible walk or utilize environmentally sound methods of transportafion 

. Eľcourage drivers of pubhc vehicles to stop engines when parked. ? 

atronise those hotels, airlines, resorts, eruise Unes, tour operátore and suppliers who 
advance energy and environmental conservation; water and air quality; recycling; safe 
ancľwhiľh^ ° ^ toxl ^ materlaís; noise ahatement; community invoivemenť 

consetLtn 6 eXPenenCed ' Well ' ,raÍned Staff dedÍCated to P-ciples of 

• Ask your ASTA trayel agent to identify those organ,zations which subseribe to ASTA 
Environmental Guidelines for air, land and sea travel. ASTA haľ r“ ľmmenľed fo i 

SZr t,0nS ad0Pt theiľ ° Wn -des to cover sp“s Ind 


Exhibit 2. Guidelines for náture tourism. 

fÄSÄÄSK 

mental and tourism constituencies to work together toward a common goal. V ' 

° The SUCCeSS ° f naturc tourism on the conservation „f náture. Many parks 
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are threatened, and it is critical for everyone involved with náture tourism to reaíize that 
mtact natural resources are the foundation. 

• Náture tounsm sites need revenue for protection and maintenance, múch of which 
can be generated directly from entry fees and sále of products. Many protected areas 
chargé nominai or no entrance fees and provide few íf any auxiliary Services. Náture 
tounsts also desire gift shops, food Services and lodging facilities and expect to pay for 

• Tourists are a valuable audience for environmental education. In many parks, oppor- 
tumties are missed to provide environmental education. Whether 'hard-core' náture 
tounsts or 'nevv' visitors with littíe background in natural history, all tourists can 
enhance their appreciation of the area through Information brochures, exhibits and 
guides. 

• Náture tourism will contribute to rúra! development when local residents are brought 
mto the plannmg process. For náture tourism to be a tool for conservation and rural 
development, a concerted effort mušt be made to incorporate local populations ínto 
development of the tourism industry. In some cases, tourism to protected areas is not 
beneritmg the surrounding population beeause they are not involved. 

• Opportunities are emerging for new relationships between conservationists and tour 
operators. Traditionally, these groups háve not worked together; often they háve been 
in direct opposition. However, as more tourists come to parks and reserves, tour 
operators háve the opportunity to become more activeíy involved with the conservation 
rnent 6 aľeaS thľOUgh educatíon for theiľ clienteie and donations to park manage- 

(Source: E. Boo (1990) The Potentiab and Pítfalk, Voiumes 1 and 2, World Wildíife Fund 

Washington, DC). ' 

Exhibit 3. Environmentally responsible safaris - guidelines for tour operátore. 


• State your commítment to conservation in brochures and other pre-departure infor- 

mation. r 

• Conduct orientations on conservation and cultural sensitivity before and during the trip 
Arrange to meet with wildíife rangers for all safari tours, not only for special-interesi 
tours. 

• Provide guidance about endangered species products sold in souvenir shops and why to 
avoid them m pre-trip printed materials. During the trip patronize only appropriate craŕt 
concessions that sell locally produced goods that benefit the local economy. Explain 
when it is or is not appropriate to bargain or barter for goods. 

• Build in a contribution to a conservation, cultural or archaeologičal proiect Or 
encourage donations by clients directly to the reserve, wildíife Service or non-profit 
projects. Or adopt a specific project. Or hold a fund-raising drive to donate specific 
equ.pment or meet other needs. Or give a membership to a wildíife organization as a 
support nef,t " ^ ^ ° PPOrtUn}ty f0r dients í0 see what P^ject they are helping to 

• Equip chents with information to help mínimíze any negatíve impact (e.g. don't wear 
bright colours, drstracting patterns, or perfume, don't smoke, talk loudly, or crowd the 
animais with more than five vans at one time, stay on the roads). Thfs encourages clients 
not to pressure drivers to break the rules of the reserve. Stop at the visitor centre. Provide 
copies of park rules for clients and explain why they are important 

• D rľ Ur t g ,7 ega f Ve 5 u cial ramifica,ions that resuit by giving candy and inappropriate 
gifts to children along the route. If there is something to donate, háve the tour guide give 
It to a village elder or school teacher to distribute. 

• Ensure that ground operators train drivers/guides. Give recognitíon or monetary awards 

for safety excellence and sensitivity to the rules of the reserve. Ask drívers to turn off the 
engme to alleviate noise and reduce diesel fuel exhaust when víewing wildíife or 
scenery. ® 
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« Follow up the safari with newsletters and information on wildlife appeals Give a 

Ecxrx. *» “r- «ä,sr,» 

Expiain your commitment to the environment to tour operátor colleagues travel agents 
duringoffice ws.is and at trade shows, and in-bound oplators. Shareideas onmaShl 
driver traming, and ethicai standards for the industiy. By presendľg L 
commitment as a competitive seliing point, it can serve to heighten awareneľs and 
others may be persuaded to evaluate their practices too -wareness and 

(Source: Laurie lobeck ( 1991 ) WIMe Tourism Im pact Project Materials, California.) 
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Čase Study: Whale-watching 

Whale-watching has increased dramatically on a worldwide scale in recent yeais. 
Day tnps and whole holidays are now devoted to this activity from California to 
New Zealand, Iceland to South Africa. It can be seen as part of the growth of 
ecotourism. a 

In several ways, it can be seen to be quite sustainable in that: 

6 R h ?Í P f t0 , Ur , ÍStS increase their understanding of this endangered species. This 
could lead them to become actively involved with whale conservation groups 
when tbey return horne. 

• It provides an alternatíve living, potentially, for whaling ships and crews, and 
is surely better than killing the whales. Indeed, as whaling and fishing háve 
declmed, whale-watching has been víewed as the economic and social salva- 
tion oi some small fishing ports. 

Conversely, whale-watching can be seen as exploitation, an extension of the safari 
park concept. If the scale of it gets out of hand, it can also disturb the whales. 
wa , e /f laps ; tiierefore, the challenge is to find better ways of regulating whale- 
ching, following the example of New England, for example, in the USA. Here 
there are conditions on boat operátore and how close to the whales their boats can 
go. 

We also need a clearer idea of the ‘carrying capacity* of whale habitats in terms 
of whale-watchers, so that we can perhaps begin to impose constraints on the 
voiume of whale-watchers in particular areas of sea. 
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Chapter 34 


® puttíng pressure on politicians, as 
voters, to legislate for regulation for sus- 
tainable tourism, whenever it is 
appropriate. 

This is the only morally acceptable way of 
developing sustainable tourisuiL in a deino- 
cratic manner, altliough it will b@ verv 
difficult. 

Furthermore, sustainable tourism mušt 
not beeome a pre-occupation for a tiny 
minority of people, it mušt beeome an inter- 
est for everyone. 


The Supply Side 

Sustainable tourism will require tourism 
organizations to see how they can mateh 
sustainable tourism with their busíness 
objectives, They mušt be allowed and 
eneouraged to use sustainability to make 
Profits providing they are willing to také a 
long'tenn approaclx to their operations. 
Tourism organizations will also háve to 
work more in partnership with., and show 
greater long-term commitment to, particular 
destinations. 

As far as destinations are concerned, they 
mušt jealously guard their uniqueness. In an 
increasingly competitive market this 
uniqueness is their main selling point that 


differentiates them from other destinations. 
However, they mušt then také a global view 
of the market rather than a parochial one. In 
other words they should reverse the well- 
known marketing cliché and Think Local, 
Act Global! 


Some Finaí Words 

Completely sustainable tourism is probably 
a myth; we can only hope to make tourism 
more sustainable. 

In this book we háve looked at a number 
of ways in whieh we could move closer to 
the goal of sustainable tourism. 

Whether or not we do move in that direc- 
tion will depend úpon us, you and me. We 
are the tourists who need to change our 
behaviour. Sustainable tourism should 
begin with yourself. If everyone simply 
undertakes to improve their own behaviour, 
tourism would beeome more sustainable. 

Are you willing to deny yourself a visit to 
the beautiful rain forests of Belize? Or not 
dress in shorts in Greece or not drink aleohol 
in Islamic countries? Are you willing to pay 
more for y our holiday to make súre that staff 
are paid a decent wage? 

If you are, then the future for sustainable 
tourism looks bright. It all depends on you. 
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